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OTTO OF FREISING AND HIS TWO CITIES THEORY 


By CHARLES CHRISTOPHER MIEROW 
Carleton College 


Otto, bishop of Freising from 1137-1158, was admirably qualified 
for the writing of history by his lineage, his education, his ecclesi- 
astical status and his rare intellectual ability.. He was a member 
of one of the most prominent German ruling houses, the house of 
Babenberg. His father, Leopold III of Austria, had been one of 
the candidates at the election of a king in 1125. His mother, Agnes, 
was the daughter of the emperor Henry IV. Her first husband had 
been Frederick of Hohenstaufen, duke of Swabia. Otto was thus 
half-brother to Conrad III of Hohenstaufen and maternal uncle 
of Frederick I, best known as ‘‘Barbarossa.’’ Both of these men 
gave him their confidence in affairs of state, though he did not 
hold the office of Chancellor. Thus by sheer accident of birth he 
possessed notable advantages for the double task of historian of the 
realm and official biographer of the Emperor. 

Otto was educated at Paris.? Of the great teachers of that day, 


1An important source for our knowledge of Otto’s life is the Annales Aus- 
triae, Hanover, 1851, described by A. Hofmeister in his ‘‘ Studien iiber Otto von 
Freising,’’ Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft fiir dltere deutsche Geschichtskunde, 
xxxvil (1911-1912): ‘‘Der Bildungsgang Ottos von Freising,’’ 1, 99-161; 633- 
768. Wilmans, in the Introduction to his edition of Otto’s Chronicle sets the 
date of composition of the Annales Austriae between the years 1168 and 1177. 
The author’s source of information regarding Otto is a personal friend named 
Frederick, who was one of the fifteen who stopped at Morimund with Otto on 
their way home from their school days in Paris. See also Rahewin’s account 
of Otto’s family in Gesta Friderici I Imperatoris, IV.14. 

2G. Waitz, ‘‘ Ueber die Entwickelung der deutschen Historiographie in Mit- 
telalter (Fortsetzung)’’ 3, in Zeitschrift fiir Geschichtswissenschaft (ed. W. 
A. Schmidt), 1 (Berlin, 1844), 110ff., is of the opinion that Otto was in Paris 
from 1128-1133; so also J. Hashagen: Otto von Freising als Geschichtsphi- 
losoph und Kirchenpolitiker, Leipzig, 1900 (Leipziger Studien aus dem Gebiet 
der Geschichte, vi, 2, (1-101). Also Dresden, 1900 (Teubner), pp. 1-34. And see 
note 1 above (A. Hofmeister). 
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the three who influenced him the most were Abelard, Gilbert de la 
Porrée, and Hugo of St. Victor. Whether he actually heard any 
one of them personally is uncertain. He mentioned Gilbert on his 
death-bed. Otto was an ardent student of philosophy while at Paris, 
and later founded a school for Aristotle in his native Freising, in 
Bavaria. His admiration for Augustine is evident in the very title 
of his great book, De duabus civitatibus. The Bishop of Hippo had 
written concerning ‘‘The City of God.’’ Bishop Otto finds in seeu- 
lar and ecclesiastical history the simultaneous rise and develop- 
ment of two cities. 

Upon the completion of his studies — probably in 1133 — Otto 
set out for home with fifteen companions: doubtless his fellow coun- 
trymen, young men who had been attending the university with 
him. Stopping for the night at the monastery of Morimund, in 
Champagne, he took the important step of joining the Cistercian 
Order. Later he became Abbot of Morimund.* Here, too, he died at 
the last, and was buried — near the high altar.* It is Otto’s ascetic 
thought that tends to give unified expression to his philosophy of 
history, as we shall see.’ His mystical point of view® is in closest 
accord with the ideals of the Cistercian Order. 

Otto’s eminence as a historian, his brilliant qualities and attain- 
ments, his surpassing mental ability all scholars recognize. Charles 
Homer Haskins says:’ ‘‘In Otto of Freising the German historiog- 
raphy of the Middle Ages reaches its highest point.’’ Bernheim calls 
him ‘‘one of the greatest historians of the Middle Ages’’ ;* Wilmans 
hails him as ‘‘the first to have a conception of the world-sequence 
of history.’’? Nor should it be forgotten that Otto’s Chronicle re- 
mained for centuries the single notable attempt to apprehend uni- 
versal history by the standard of a higher point of view. He con- 
sidered history to be the working out in time, upon the stage of the 


3See Rahewin, Gesta IV.14. 

4Gesta, l.c. 

5See, e.g., Prologue to Otto’s Chronicle (Chronica sive Historia de Duabus 
Civitatibus, hereafter referred to as Chron.), 111. 

6See Chron. VIL.9. 

7The Renaissance of the Twelfth Century, Harvard University Press, 1927, 
p. 238. 

8Lehrbuch der Historischen Methode und der Geschichtsphilosophie,’’ Ernst 
Bernheim, Munich & Leipzig, 1914, p. 70. See also his article on ‘‘ Der Char- 
acter Ottos von Freising und seiner Werke,’’ in Mittheilungen des Instituts 
fiir Osterreichische Geschichtsforschung, v1 (1885), 1-51. 

%*Ottos von Freisingen Verhialtnis zu den Wittelsbachern,’’ in Pertz’ 
Archiv, x1 (1853), 18-76. 
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world, of the conflict of the eternal principles of good and evil.’ 

Otto was the first since Augustine to attempt to discover and to 
reveal a guiding principle and purpose in the events he records: 
a philosophy of history. There are perhaps modern historians to 
whom Otto’s Chronicle would appear more valuable without the 
underlying framework of the Two Cities theory. However, his pre- 
sentation of it makes him a notable spokesman for the Middle Ages. 
He sees God’s guiding hand in all the ages. He conceives of history 
as imparting to mankind a realization of the divine destiny shap- 
ing our ends. Of course it was this conviction which made it neces- 
sary for him to write universal history. Yet he does not permit 
himself to be led away from the facts — whatever his theory. ‘‘I 
have undertaken to speak of The Two Cities in such a way that we 
shall not lose the thread of history,’’ he says." 

What, then, are these two cities? They are (says Otto) the 
earthly Babylon and the heavenly Jerusalem. One is of time, the 
other of eternity; one of the earth, earthy, the other of heaven, 
heavenly ; one is of the devil, the other of Christ.1? The historian 
finds running through the entire chronicle of human progress a 
dualism between those who follow the ruling of God’s spirit and 
those who oppose it. We find in Cain and Abel — and, after the 
murder of Abel, in Cain and Seth — prototypes of the City of 
Earth and City of God.** In later ages Isaac and Ishmael, Jacob 
and Esau, are similarly contrasted.'* When Babel is founded it be- 
comes the representative of the Earthly City. From Babylon the 


100n Christian historical writing in the Middle Ages, see An Introduction 
to the History of History, by James T. Shotwell, Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1922, pp. 278-334 (Second Edition, entitled The History of History, 
Vol. I, 1939, pp. 325-377) ; ‘‘Studien iiber die Entwickelung der Geschichts- 
wissenschafte’’ Zweiter Artikel: ‘‘Die christlich-mittelalterliche Geschichts- 
schreibung,’’ in Historische Zeitschrift, cvit (1911), 237-305, by M. Ritter; 
Hashagen (see n. 2, above); Johannes Spérl, ‘‘Grundformen Hochmittelalter- 
licher Geschichtsanschauung,’’ Studien zum Weltbild der Geschichtsschreiben 
des 12. Jahrhunderts, Max Hueber Verlag, Munich, 1935; A History of His- 
torical Writing, by James Westfall Thompson, Vol. I, Macmillan, New York, 
1942, pp. 143-205. Dr. Eva Matthews Sanford, in her interesting article on 
‘‘The Study of Ancient History in the Middle Ages’’ (Journal of the History 
of Ideas, v, 21-43) says (p. 33): ‘‘Otto’s History . .. is the fullest example 
of the Christian synthesis which traces the course of human history from the 
Creation to the Last Judgment.’’ Her judgment is (p. 34) that: ‘‘his central 
thesis gives the Chronicle of the Two Cities more continuity than is found in 
many mediaeval surveys.’’ 

11Chron., I, Prol., p. 96 (Mierow’s translation). 

12Chron., I, Prol., p. 93. 

13,2, 
147,10, 
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representation of the City of Earth is transferred to the later world 
monarchies, and finally to Rome.’* After Christ’s coming the City 
of God is localized in the Church.’* Nevertheless the two cities are 
frequently inextricably interwoven, one with the other. There are 
citizens of Christ living among the citizens of Babylon, and there 
are also citizens of God’s city outside of Israel — outside of the 
Church.** 

Further light is cast upon Otto’s Two Cities theory by his de- 
scription of the last judgment, in his eighth and final book. For 
we find that both cities persist even into the future life, standing 
on the left hand and on the right, and both are to fall into two 
classes.'® Thus we see that history unfolded itself before Otto’s eyes 
as a great two-fold development. 

Otto clearly sets forth his conception of the specific task of the 
historian in the opening sentence of the Prologue to his other great 
work, his life of Emperor Frederick Barbarossa.*® ‘‘This, I think, 
has been the purpose of all who have written history before us: 
to extol the famous deeds of valiant men in order to incite the 
hearts of mankind to virtue; but either to veil in silence the dark 
doings of the base or, if they are drawn into the light, by the re- 
lation to place them on record to terrify the minds of those same 
mortals.’” The Christian historian is reading his own viewpoint 
into the purposes of previous writers; nevertheless Tacitus, at least, 
of the ancients, professes the same intent. ‘‘The chief function of 
history,’’ says Tacitus,?° ‘‘is to insure the commemoration of vir- 
tuous acts, and to set before base utterance and deed the fear of 
the detestation of posterity.”’ 

One other point of similarity between these two authors is de- 
serving of mention. Both men are inclined to look upon the pageant 
of past history in the light of a tragedy. ‘‘I did not merely give 


15Cf. the quotation from I Peter 5.13 in II, Prol.: ‘‘the church that is in 
Babylon. ’’ 

1677.22, 

17V, Prol., pp. 323-324. 

18VITI.16-17. It is interesting to note that Abraham Lincoln, in one of his 
debates with Stephen A. Douglas, also speaks of ‘‘the eternal struggle between 
these two principles, right and wrong, throughout the world.’’ And he adds: 
‘‘They are the two principles that have stood face to face from the beginning 
of time.’’ (Quoted in Reynolds and Connors, Freedom Speaks, p. 48.) 

190ttonis et Rahewini Gesta Friderici I Imperatoris, B. de Simson, Han- 
nover & Leipzig, 1912, in Scriptores rerum Germanicarum in usum scholarwm. 
The first English translation, by Charles Christopher Mierow, is soon to appear 
in Records of Civilization, Columbia University Press, New York. 
20Annals, 3.65. 
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events in their chronological order,’’ says Otto,”! ‘‘but rather wove 
together, in the manner of a tragedy, their sadder aspects.’’ So 
Tacitus remarks (of Nymphidius) : ‘‘For he, too, will be a part of 
the Roman catastrophe.’’** Like Otto, again, he writes in a happier 
period that affords grounds for the hope of brighter days in store 
for his country.”* 

Furthermore, while busied with his earlier work, The Two Cities, 
Otto found in the writing of history an escape.** It was actually 
because of his sorrow at the misery and change in human affairs 
that he undertook the composition of his Chronicle of world his- 
tory. ‘‘I wrote this history in bitterness of spirit,’’ he says, ‘‘led 
thereto by the turbulence of that unsettled time which preceded 
your reign.’’*° He is addressing his uncle, the emperor Frederick. 
He writes (he tells us) ‘‘not to satisfy curiosity, but to display the 
disasters of failing temporal affairs.’’*° 

As a historian his standards are extremely high. ‘‘It is a grievous 
matter,’’ he says, ‘‘that a writer’s mind should depend upon an- 
other’s judgment as though lacking the power of personal investi- 
gation.’’*’? Autopsy affords the safest basis for recital. Speaking to 
his friend, the chancellor, Rainald, Otto declares that ‘‘the art of 
the historian has certain things to clear away and to avoid, and 
others to select and arrange properly; for it avoids lies and selects 
the truth.’’** Indeed he goes so far as to warn his imperial nephew 
that he is not to take it amiss if he finds his predecessors or an- 
cestors discussed in a frank and critical manner.** Otto feels, how- 
ever, that it is his duty not only to judge events on the basis of 
truth, but also to make a useful application to his own time. He 
believes that history should be a teacher of men. And so he makes 
a distinction between ‘‘the plain speech of history’’ — the smoothly 
running account of events without reflections upon them — and 
“‘loftier pinnacles of philosophy’’ to which his presentation at- 
tains.*° 


21Letter to Frederick, p. 89 (Mierow). 

22Ann., 15.62. 

23Agricola 3 and Histories 1.1. 

24Chron., II, Prol., p. 153 (Mierow). 

25See n. 21, above. 

26Chron., 11.32. 

27Gesta, II.41 (end). 

28In his letter to Chancellor Rainald, prefaced to his Chronicle, p. 90 (Mie- 
row). 
298ee n. 28, above; p. 91 (Mierow). 
30Gesta, Prol., p. 12 (Simson). 
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As Gaisser and Schmidlin say: ‘‘By . . . weaving together the 
earthly material with Christian faith under the direct influence of 
a higher government of the world and in union with Divine Proyi- 
dence in all things, Otto inaugurated the most essential progress in 
medieval historiography.’’** As to his method, he: ‘‘used in his 
work the exact technique of ancient historians, without, however, 
imitating them slavishly.’’** In the Prologue to the first book of 
The Two Cities, Otto says: ‘‘In this work I follow most of all those 
illustrious lights of the Church, Augustine and Orosius, and have 
planned to draw from their fountains what is pertinent to my theme 
and my purpose.’’** 

Aside from the two thus singled out for special mention as his 
chief predecessors in the field, Otto lists other distinguished histori- 
cal works to which he is indebted: ‘‘ Pompeius Trogus, Justin, Cor- 
nelius (i.e., Tacitus), Varro, Eusebius, Jerome, . . . Jordanes and 
a great many others.’’** In Hofmeister’s scholarly edition of Otto’s 
Chronicle,** not only are all sources carefully indicated in the mar- 
gins or in footnotes, but by an ingenious use of various fonts of 
type the exact indebtedness of the author to each of his sourees is 
immediately made apparent to the eye. In the seventh book and 
eleventh chapter of the Chronicle, having now brought his history 
down to the year 1106, Bishop Otto bids farewell to his guides in 
the following terms: ‘‘Thus far we have set down extracts from 
the books of Orosius, of Eusebius, and of those who wrote after 
them. even to our own time. What follows . . . we shall record as 
it has been related to us by credible men or seen and heard by our- 
selves.’’ Needless to say, books six and seven are the most valuable 
part of the work from a purely factual standpoint. Indeed the en- 
tire Chronicle might be divided into two main parts, the second 
being that from Book VII, chapter 12 onward, where Otto is no 
longer dependent upon written sources.*® 

In his later work, the Gesta Friderici I Imperatoris (1156-1158), 


31Quoted by Felix Feiiner, O. S. B., in his article ‘‘The ‘Two Cities’ of 
Otto of Freising and its Influence on the Catholic Philosophy of History,’’ 
Catholic Historical Review, xx, 2 (July, 1934), 170. 

3280 Wilhelm Scherer, Geschichte der deutschen Litteratur, 3rd ed., Berlin, 
1885, p. 73. 

383Page 95 (Mierow). 

84Page 93 (Mierow). 

35O0ttonis Episcopi Frisingensis Chronica sive Historia de Duabus Civitati- 
bus, editio altera, recognovit Adolfus Hofmeister, Hannover and Leipzig, 1912. 
36So Hashagen (Dresden, 1900), pp. 26-29. 
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Otto has prefaced his biographical account by a letter written by 
Frederick himself in the year 1157. In it the Emperor has outlined 
for the historian’s use, and in response to his request, the principal 
events of the first five years of his reign, to the date of writing. 
This material Otto has expanded, and has amplified it by the addi- 
tion of numerous anecdotes and speeches. There is also included in 
the body of the text much first-hand source material in the form 
of letters. The extent to which the historian has increased the bare 
outline afforded him by the Emperor for his guidance may perhaps 
be indicated by a specific instance. Frederick’s account of the great- 
est day in his life — his coronation as Emperor of The Holy Roman 
Empire — covers about two printed pages in Simson’s edition of 
the Gesta. Otto devotes some thirty pages to his account of these 
events.* 

Otto’s psychological insight is evident from his statement to 
Frederick: ‘‘So much might be said about Your Majesty’s virtues, 
that if it were all clumsily blurted out in one unbroken utterance 
it might stifle the writer’s inspiration.’’** 

We may note in passing that the first book of the Gesta can be 
regarded as a second, a revised, edition of the seventh book of Ot- 
to’s Chronicle of Universal History.* 

In view of his close connection with both Church and State, it 
is interesting to observe Otto’s attitude toward such questions as 
affected both. His reaction to the temporal power of the Church is 
an interesting one. ‘‘To speak as I think myself,’’ he says, ‘‘I admit 
that I am absolutely ignorant whether the exaltation of His Church 
which is so clearly visible today pleases God more than its former 
humiliation pleased Him. Indeed, that former state seems to have 
been better, the present condition more fortunate.’’*° Otto explains 


378ee ‘‘Otto of Freising: A Medieval Historian at Work,’’ by Charles 
Christopher Mierow, Philological Quarterly, xiv, 4 (October, 1935), 344-362. 

38Gesta, II.56 (end). 

39J, W. Thompson says (op. cit., p. 197): ‘‘The Gesta Friderici I impera- 
toris is an historical document of immense importance. The multitude of ac- 
curate details, and the number of historical personalities of whom he writes 
and many of whom he knew is amazing . . . Though it is objective history and 
filled with action, Otto’s quality of mind was such that he could not but write 
with insight and interpretation ... It would tax a modern historian to do 
better.’ 

40Chron., IV, Prol., p. 274 (Mierow). Johannes Spérl (see n. 10, above) 
declares (p. 35) that the philosophy of history of the 12th century is incon- 
ceivable without the investiture controversy. He continues: ‘‘Dem Zisterzienser 
und Reichsbischof Otto von Freising blieb es vorbehalten, die Synthese 
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the misery of the world as being definitely foreordained by God: 
‘‘His purpose being to reveal the wretchedness of men and the ip. 
stability of the world with its revolutions.’’** 

In controversial matters, where the authorities are divided, his 
ideal is objectivity and lack of personal bias.*? When he deliberately 
discusses the conflicting claims of Church and State,** we can find 
no absolutely clear-cut expression of opinion. We are led to the con- 
clusion that Otto was swayed this way and that by the anomalies 
of his own double status. From the historical account it appears 
that, whenever either Church or State violates the moral considera- 
tions demanded by Otto under given circumstances, he ranges him- 
self with its opponent. He confesses to ‘‘a feeling of contempt for 
the world (especially since we have come to our own times and to 
events still fresh in the memory).’’** Indeed he endures ‘‘as see- 
ing Him who is invisible.’’ He is repeating no mere commonplace 
remark when he says: ‘‘I think there is now no wise man who does 
not consider the works of God—no wise man who, having con- 
sidered them, does not stand amazed and is not led through the 
visible to the invisible.’’** 

It has been well said that ‘‘there is scarcely another individual 
in whom we see so clearly and so impressively revealed the riches 
and the variety of the movements that filled the twelfth century — 
the complete fulness of the opposing tendencies that live in this 
time and its people — as in Otto of Freising.’’** 

. Otto turned his travels to good account in writing his history. 
He cites numerous instances of personal observation. So, for ex- 
ample, after stating that the people of Pisa and of Lucca were at 
war with each other in the mid-twelfth century, he adds: ‘‘ Count- 
less numbers on both sides were taken captive and —as I myself 
have seen — tormented by imprisonment, starvation and filth long 
continued, and thereby exhibited in their own persons to all passers- 


zwischen der Weltchronik im universalen Sinn des friiheren Mittelalters, der 
Auflockerung der Probleme durch den Investiturstreit und der geschichts- 
philosophischen Spekulation des deutschen Symbolismus herzustellen.’’ 

41Chron., V1.35. Cf. II, Prol., p. 153 (Mierow). 

42VI.18. 

43E.g., in IV, Prol., and VII, Prol. 

44VIT, Prol., p. 404 (Mierow). 

45I1V, Prol., first sentence. I disagree with Hofmeister, who calls it a com- 
monplace and refers to Hashagen, p. 34, and to Augustine, De civitate Dei, 
X.14. 
46So Hofmeister, N. A., XXXVII.108. 
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by a pitiable spectacle of our mortal lot.’’7 When he mentions a 
meeting between Armenian bishops and the Roman pope at Vetral- 
la, in 1145, he adds: ‘‘I myself was present.’’** He also records in- 
formation obtained by inquiry in distant lands—for example, 
during the Second Crusade (1147), in which he participated.* 
Perhaps the most valuable part of his tantalizingly fragmentary 
account of this expedition is the passage in his Gesta dealing with 
the course of events in Syria from March to July in 1148. His 
final judgment of the Crusade is this: ‘‘If we were to say that that 
holy Abbot [Bernard of Clairvaux] was inspired by the spirit of 
God to arouse us, but that we by reason of our pride and wanton- 
ness failing to observe his commands deservedly suffered a loss of 
men and of property, it would not be at variance from what has 
been thought and experienced of old.’’*' Even as regards theological 
questions, Otto’s keen sense of justice makes him for the most part 
content to leave decisions to others, merely expressing his opin- 
ion.” 

Johannes Sporl, in his monograph on the typical attitudes toward 
history discernible in the writers of the Middle Ages at their peak, 
concludes that: ‘‘Otto’s work marks at once the beginning and the 
climax of a form of historical writing which, by an original trans- 
formation of Augustine’s ideas, creates a metaphysics of the Em- 
pire-concept.’”** Or (as he has expressed it elsewhere) :** ‘‘ Augus- 
tine writes like a moralizing theologian ; Otto like a politically far- 
sighted historian.’’ 





47Chron., VII.29. 

48VII.32. 

49See Gesta., I.46 and 47; also I.57. 

50Gesta, 1.62-63. 

51Gesta, 1.65. 

52See especially Chron., VIII.35. 

53S8ee n. 10, above. This quotation is from p. 50. See also A. Hauck, Kirchen- 
geschichte Deutschlands, 1v, 476ff. (1903). 
54Sporl, p. 42. 

























ELIZABETHAN LETTER-WRITER 


By Liste C. JoHNn 
Hunter College of the City of New York 


The news-letters sent from court to the Earls of Rutland and 
others by Richard Brakenbury,’ for forty years a ‘‘gentleman 
huisher’’ at the court of Elizabeth, provide an unusually lively 
transcript of contemporary manners and events. Although they are 
few in number and contain no startling revelations, yet their amused 
detachment in describing the ever-shifting comedies of the court 
circle and their shrewd estimates of people and events add no little 
to our comprehension of the background of such a play as Love’s 
Labour’s Lost. Polonius himself can scarcely have known more of 
court life than Brakenbury, yet the man himself must have been 
somewhat like Kent — the best of him was diligence — to have re- 
tained so long even a minor post in the household of so capricious 
a queen. Less distinguished than his ancestor, Sir Robert Braken- 
bury, Constable of the Tower of London under Richard III, to him 
one may nevertheless apply an estimate made upon Shakespeare’s 
portrait of Sir Robert — he must have been a ‘‘quiet, unmeddling, 
well regulated officer, who paid all due deference to his superiors.’” 
Fortunately for him, neither the political circumstances of his era 
nor his rank at court ever demanded of him a decision such as the 
real, not Shakespearean, Sir Robert had to make when he flatly 


1Also spelled Brackenbury, Brackinbury, and Brockenbury (once by Richard 
himself). I have followed the form generally used in the Surtees Society Pub- 
lications referred to in this article. 

2Surtees, Robert, History and Antiquities of the County Palatine of Durham 
(London, 1840), Iv, 18, n. 1. Surtees asks if Shakespeare may not have taken 
somewhat of his portrait of Sir Robert from the living type of the old cour- 
tier, ‘‘whom he must have met with in waiting rooms, galleries, and ante- 
chambers.’’ That Shakespeare knew Richard Brakenbury seems more than 
likely, but, so far as I know, it cannot be proved by fact or inference. That 
Shakespeare would have taken a contemporary as a model for even so minor 
a character as the lieutenant of the Tower is hardly credible, even if the date 
of the writing of Richard III (Kittredge says 1592) and of Shakespeare’s 
first-hand knowledge of the court as an actor would make such a suggestion 
plausible. We merely know that as an actor Shakespeare was by 1594 a lead- 
ing member of the Lord Chamberlain’s Men, having acted once, perhaps twice, 
before Elizabeth at Greenwich in December of that year. 
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refused to obey the command of Richard to murder ‘‘in anie wise’’ 
the little sons of Edward IV in the Tower of London.® 

Sir Robert Brakenbury, despite his defiance of his sovereign’s 
command, nevertheless died in his defence at Bosworth Field. His 
estate of Selaby in Gainford, County Durham, was seized by the 
Tudors, but since Sir Robert had only daughters and there was a 
male entail, it reverted in time to the descendants of his brother 
Thomas, and finally to Elizabeth’s gentleman usher.* Richard Brak- 
enbury was the eleventh child and the fifth son of Anthony Brak- 
enbury, grandson of Thomas, and of Agnes Wycliffe of Wycliffe in 
Yorkshire.® The date of his birth is uncertain but the Visitation of 
Yorkshire by Flowers shows that he was already an usher at Eliza- 
beth’s court in 1564.° His will, according to the Surtees Society’s 
North County Wills,’ which includes a transcript, was proved on 
June 11, 1601; Robert Surtees, however, refers to an undated will 





3It is unfortunate for the reputation of Sir Robert Brakenbury that Shake- 
speare so far departed from the accounts in Sir Thomas More and the later 
historians as to invent from the whole cloth the réle given him in Richard III 
of admitting the murderers to the Duke of Clarence, and that he made no use 
of More’s truly dramatic account of his disobedience of the royal commands. 
Shakespeare’s Sir Robert, admitting the murderers and saying that he would 
not: reason what was meant by the order, because he ‘‘ would be held guiltless 
from the meaning’’ (I, iv, 95-96), is a dramatic necessity, not a true portrait. 
Nog could Sir Robert have had such an historical réle, for it was only in 1559, 
in:the Mirror for Magistrates (in Baldwin’s tale of George Plantagenet), 
that Richard himself rather than Edward IV was openly accused of the mur- 
der of Clarence by drowning him in the butt of malmsey. See George B. 
Churchill, Richard the Third up to Shakespeare (Berlin, 1900), passim. The 
butt of Mamlsey as Edward’s device for the murder appears, however, in the 
historic accounts as early as the Memoirs of Comines, and was repeated by 
Fabyn, More, Polydore Vergil, Hall, and Holinshed (Churchill, op. cit., pp. 
54-55, 69, 78, 137, 180, 217). 

Shakespeare’s play, of course, for the rest presents Brakenbury merely as 
escorting Clarence to the Tower and as refusing to allow the mother of the 
little princes to visit them in the Tower. Sir Robert’s historical réle of re- 
sistance to Richard’s command is developed at considerable length in Legge’s 
Richardus Tertius. The réle given Sir Robert, too, in The True Tragedy of 
Richard the Third is an admirable one invested with pathos when he is com- 
pelled to surrender his keys to the murderer Tyrrel. 

4Surtees, op. cit., p. 17; Fordyce, W., History and Antiquities of the County 
Palatine of Durham (Newcastle, 1857), m1, 133. 

5The Visitation of Yorkshire, Publications of the Harleian Society (Lon- 
don, 1881), xvi1, 37-38; The Visitations of the North, Surtees Society (Dur- 
ham, 1912), cxx11, 117; North County Wills, Surtees Society (Durham, 1908), 
CXvI, 226; Surtees, Robert, op. cit., pp. 18-21. 

8The Visitation of Yorkshire, op. cit., p. 38. The Visitation of 1558 by Dal- 
ton, later interlined in 1567 by Flowers, is published in the Visitations of the 
North, op. cit., p. 117. 

*Surtees Society (Durham, 1912) cxx1, 191. 
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which was proved in 1605,° while the records of the Deputy Keeper 
of the Public Records have a reference in 1617 to an inquest jn 
regard to settling the estate of a Richard Brakenbury.® 

Whatever the exact date of Brakenbury’s death, it suffices here 
to note that, at least as late as the will of 1601 already mentioned, 
he refers to himself as ‘‘one of the gentleman ushers in ordinary 
attendant upon her Majesty’s person.’’° Since his service at court 
began at least as early as 1564, and continues at least until 1601, 
it is to be regretted that the news-letters extant, with their accurate 
and clear-eyed comments on che events and personages of his day, 
are not more numerous than they are. Enough survive, however, 
in the various Reports of the Historical Manuscripts Commission 
Papers, especially the Rutland Papers, to cause wonder that little, 
if any, notice has been taken of them. The political events enumer-. 
ated cannot be treated here, and a few comments of a more general 
nature must suffice. 

Of the seven letters in the Rutland Papers" attributed to “‘R. 
Brakenbury,’’ five are presumably to Edward Manners, the third 


80p. cit., pp. 18-19. Surtees stated that a copy of this will would appear in 
the Appendix to his work, but he died before completing the volume. The 
will, he says, was ‘‘very characteristic’’ and contained a ‘‘sort of catalogue 
raisonnée of court-suits, gauds, and trinkets, of which the minute enumeration 
evidently shows the value at which the author rated them.’’ A ‘‘ decent sprin- 
kling of books and maps, and a list of honorable friends remembered by cour- 
teous tokens’’ also appeared. The will of 1601, already referred to as included 
in North County Wills, may be only a partial transcript, but includes no list- 
ing such as Surtees mentions. 
9The Report of the Deputy Keeper of the Public Records (London, 1883), 
44, 341. 
10North County Wills, op. cit., p. 191. Surtees (op. cit., p. 19) states that 
Brakenbury’s wife was Mary, daughter of Jacques Maserey of Rouen, and 
widow of Thomas Walker, merchant, of London, and that he died without 
issue. According to the Abstracts of Inquisitiones Post Mortem for the City 
of London, Tudor Period, Pt. II (London, 1901), Thomas. Walker was a citi- 
zen and leather-seller of London. His property was left chiefly to his two 
daughters at his death in 1569. Part of it was property in ‘‘Mynchan’”’ [ie 
Mincing}] Lane. The Inquisition of 1576 says: 
Mary Brackenburie, deceased, late the wife of Richard Brackenburie, and 
formerly the wife of the said Thomas Walker, and the said Richard 
Brackenburie took the issues and profits of the said tenements. And because 
the Queen believes that the same lands are held by other or more serv- 
ices than are specified in the above-recited Inquisition, her Majesty has ap- 
pointed the said commissioners to inquire of whom the said lands and 
tenements are held and in what manner. Now the said jurors of this In- 
quisition say that the said lands and tenements are held of the said Queen 
in the same manner and form as is contained in the above Inquisition 
(Op. cit., pp. 221-2.) 
11Manuscript Papers of the Earls of Rutland, Vol. I, in the Twenty-fourth 
Report of the Historical Manuscripts Commission Papers. 
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Earl of Rutland, who died in 1587. A sixth is mystifying, since it 
purports to be from a mother to her daughter,” and the seventh 
is presumably to John Manners, the fourth Earl, who died in 1588. 
The partial transcript of the first of the letters to Edward Man- 
ners, third Earl of Rutland, dated March 22, 1573-4, from Mincing 
Lane, records, as usual, news at home and abroad. As for the court, 
when the Earl returns he will scarcely be known, so little account 
do the ladies make of married men such as themselves, especially of 
those that are absent, for ‘‘from newe fountains the water semethe 
the sweytest.’’ It will be a month before he can speak to one and not 
offend the other; the court, however, has ‘‘great plenty”’’ of ladies 
to ‘‘hear sermons.’’ He sends greeting to Sir Thomas Manners and 
his wife, and concludes: ‘‘Savinge the pecyence of bothe our wyfes, 
I wyshe him in Calys with 2,000 frendes, a Captain, and I hys 
Lyvtenant, and bothe unmaryed.’’** The second letter, December 
12, 1576, from court, mentions among other items the fact that 
some think that Lady Mary Sidney will be the lady of Wilton, but 
he is not of that opinion. There is no sport except ‘‘slyd threft’’ 
(shuffleboard) day and night, but there is a very ‘‘strait’’ com- 
mandment for keeping all fasting days, ete.1* The third letter, Feb- 
ruary, 1576-7, also from court, notes, along with other news, that 
it will be a long Shrovetide to Lady Mary Vere and Mary Sidney, 
for at Easter consummatum erit. The new maids-in-waiting have 
not ‘‘entered yet in love,’’ but the old ones choose new servants, 
because they wax merry. France is in ‘‘garboil’’ in each part, yet 
at their court there is nothing but dancing and triumphs by day, 
and almost nightly executions. ‘‘God amend them!’’!® 
These letters, it should be pointed out, belong to the same year 
as the lease taken by Burbage on properties in Finsbury Fields 
for the Theatre. In the Latin version of the lease as incorporated 
in the legal documents of the lawsuits between the Burbages and 
Braynes and Gyles Allen, Ricardi Brackenbury is given as one 
of the tenants in some of the property leased; in the English ver- 





12]bid., 1, 139. Dated August 19, 1583, from Glentworth, to ‘‘Mr. Holeroft’’ 
at Belvoir Castle. 

13Jbid., 1, 101. See n. 10. Brackenbury, during the life of his wife, ap- 
parently lived in the house in Mincing Lane that had been willed to his step- 
daughter by her father. She was ten years old in 1569. 

14Ibid., p. 110. There is a reference in the Merry Wives of Windsor to 
shuffleboard: Slender refers to the two ‘‘ Edward shovelboards’’ that cost two 
shillings (I, 1, 119). 
15Ibid., pp. 110-11. 
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sions the name is Richard Brockenburye.** Mincing Lane, the only 
address given in these letters except that of the court, is near the 
Tower, between Fenchurch Street and Great Tower. Since, however, 
the property in Finsbury adjoining that leased by Burbage was 
owned by the Earl of Rutland, and since Rutland’s name appears 
extensively in the legal transactions, in all probability the gentle. 
man usher had living quarters in the Finsbury district and he js 
the person mentioned in Burbage’s lease. 

To return to Brakenbury’s letters to Rutland, that of 1577" js 
one of several indications that Brakenbury was given duties as 
full of responsibilities as his modest post permitted. In this in- 
stance, he had been sent to conduct the ambassador from the Low 
Countries, the Marquis de Havre, to Eton. He makes frank com- 
ments about the ambassador, and gives the usual account of court 
activities; for instance, Hatton will probably be vice chamberlain; 
Martin Frobisher had returned without loss and with ore of great 
value. That the old courtier was regarded as an authority in the 
intricacies of court etiquette is shown in a letter by Anthony Ba- 
con: in July, 1596, the Earl of Lincoln departed for the continent 
on a royal mission to the Landgrave of Hesse ‘‘accompanied with 
old Mr. Brakenbury to direct him for ceremonies and compli- 
ments.’”"* Of more immediate interest, however, are two passages 
quoted by Malcolm Wallace in his Iafe of Sir Philip Sidney (p. 333) 
from the Harleian MS. 1641. Brackenbury’s services this time were 
those of making the arrangements for Queen Elizabeth for the 
christening of her namesake, the daughter of Sir Philip Sidney. 
The entries quoted read: 


‘‘Ttem. — Paid to Richard Brackenbury, one of the ordinary 
gentlemen ushers of her Majesty’s chamber, to be by him distrib- 


16Wallace, The First English Theatre (Lincoln, Nebraska), 1913, pp. 163- 
80, 187, 268, ete. Adams, J. Q., Shakespearean Playhouses (Cambridge, 1917), 
p. 35. 

17Rutland Papers, op. cit., p. 114. 

18Birch, Thomas, Memoirs of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth (London, 1754), 
11, 60-61. Brakenbury, however, appears to have had an uneasy time of it, for 
a later letter of Anthony Bacon says that Lincoln returned ‘‘no less charged 
with most princely honors and liberalities’’ than he had left behind ‘‘dis- 
honours, clamours, and curses for his base miserliness and insupportable fan- 
cies or rather furies’’ (Birch, op. cit., 1, 178). One of several other echoes 
of this visit may be found in Arthur Collins, Letters and Memorials of State 
(London, 1746), u, 6. 

Another instance in which Brakenbury is sent on an official mission (to 
Sir Thomas Heneage) is to be found in the Finch Papers, in the Seventy-first 
Report of the Historical Manuscripts Commission, p. 28. 
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uted and given by way of her Majesty’s reward to the nurse 
and the midwife, at the christening of Sir Philip Sidney his 
daughter, to whom her Majesty was godmother, the sum of 100s. 


Item. — Paid to Richard Brackenbury, one of the ordinary gen- 
tlemen ushers of her Majesty’s chamber, for the allowance of 
himself, one groom of the chamber, and one groom of the ward- 
robe, for riding from the court at Richmond to London, to make 
ready for her Majesty, against the christening of Sir Philip Sid- 
ney his daughter, by the space of four days, mensis Novem. 1585, 
as appeareth by a bill signed by the Lord Chamberlain, 66s.8d.’’ 


Of particular interest to the literary historian is Brakenbury’s 
letter of September 18, 1581, written while he was with the court 
at Greenwich,’® for since it helps to fix the date of the marriage of 
Lady Penelope Devereux and Lord Rich, it enables us to come 
somewhat closer to the date of the writing of the Astrophel and 
Stella sonnets. Readers of Sidney biography and criticism will re- 
eall the oft-repeated assumption that after the guardians of Lady 
Penelope had arranged the match in March, 1581, that they im- 
mediately rushed her into the marriage, and that Sidney’s unhappy 
sonnets began shortly thereafter. Brakenbury, however, on Sep- 
tember 18, says among other items of court news that ‘‘My Lady 
and mistress’’ will be married ‘‘about Allhallow tide to Lord Rich.’’ 
The marriage came, then, late in 1581. There may, of course, actu- 
ally have been reluctance on the part of Lady Penelope. But. if, 
as Sidney’s biographers believe, the sonnets came chiefly after the 
marriage of Lady Penelope, then they must come at least quite late 
in 1581, but, more probably, chiefly in 1582. 

Brakenbury’s last letter to a Rutland, dated December 6, 1587, 
from ‘‘Milford Lane at the Parsonage over against the Earl of 
Leicester’s garden,’’ is presumably to the fourth Earl, since Ed- 
ward Manners, the third Earl, died in 1587.?° The letter is inter- 





19These facts are presented more fully in my note, ‘‘The Marriage Date 
of Penelope Devereux,’? PMLA, xuix, 1934, 961-62. 

20Rutland Papers, op. cit., 1, 231. Brakenbury’s friendship with the third 
Earl is shown in an entry in the household accounts of a gift to him of forty 
shillings for presenting Queen Elizabeth’s New Year’s gift to Rutland. The 
entries here, incidentally, are often of astonishing variety. Other items, for 
instance, of the same entry are for a mule for the Lord Chief Justice and 
for an elaborate footcloth for it, for a barrel of starch, for King Arthur’s 
book for the Countess, of ‘‘Mr. Camden’s book of the description of Eng- 
land,’’ ete. Op. cit., 1v, 388. 
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esting in two respects. For one thing, Brakenbury, perhaps from 
weariness with court life, sought a post at Belvoir Castle as ‘‘ house. 
keeper.’’ Nothing, however, seems to have come of the modestly 
phrased request, for he stayed on at court. (The following year 
the fourth Earl himself died; no letters are listed during the time 
of Roger Manners, the fifth Earl and husband of Sidney’s daughter 
Elizabeth.) The 1587 letter is interesting, in the second place, in 
that it contains a defence, rare enough in the period, of the Earl 
of Leicester. Brakenbury hopes God will speed Leicester’s safe re. 
turn (presumably from Flushing). Many persons love Leicester 
little, yet Brakenbury is sure he loves Rutland well. Leicester, he 
says, has deserved well, and, as they have often seen, his honorable 
dealing will shake off all the cunning and malicious dealing of his 
enemies. 

The next letter, chronologically, is to the Earl of Shrewsbury in 
1590.7" By this time the old usher is obviously weary of the ‘‘vany- 
ties’’ that could still amuse his aging queen. The ‘‘sports’’ (tilt- 
ing?) of which he speaks were ‘‘great, & done in costly sort,’’ to Her 
Majesty’s ‘‘great lykinge, and theyr great cost.’’ To recount every 
part of it, however, with all the ‘‘sundry devyces,’’ is ‘‘more fytt 
for them that delytethe in theme, thene for me who esteemethe lyttel 
such vanyties, I thanke God.’’ The first part of this letter, inci- 
dentally, gives an unusual picture of Elizabeth — her great delight 
in a little daughter of Lord Talbot, ‘‘often kyssinge (which her 
Ma" seldom usethe to any) and then amendinge her dressinge w* 
pynns, and styll carynge her w™ her Ma“° in her own barge... 
and so homward from the ronnying.’’ 

Elizabeth’s later court favorite Essex can be also viewed through 
the all-observing eyes of the old courtier’s euphuistic letter to him 
from Oatlands (1591). The spoiled but powerful courtier was giv- 
en just the mixture of flattery and gossip of court intrigue that 
would seem to have pleased him. The young favorite is referred to 
as his ‘‘father’’ and he himself is the Earl’s ‘‘son.’’ He prays, as 
all England does, for the safety of Essex; all wise men wish him 
to tarry and serve for the safety of the country; old men pray for 
his success, and young men wish him away for the better increasing 


21Lodge, Edmund, Illustrations of British History (London, 1791), m1, 12- 
14, a letter from Brakenbury to Lord Talbot, dated London, November 20, 
1590. Also in John Nichols, The Progresses and Public Processions of Queen 
Elizabeth (London, 1823), 111, 69-70. 
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of their countenance at court. But ladies and gentlemen who do not 
consider the honor of war nor the public good wish Essex safely 
at home, for such a ‘‘parsonage’’ should be in England where he 
may beget more such, rather than be abroad and daily in danger, 
with the like not left at home. (The similarity in theme between 
this part of the letter and the earlier sonnets of Shakespeare is 
notable.) Love at court is now almost banished (because of the 
absence of courtiers), yet some ‘‘flieth over the seas,’’ as from 
“Mrs. Candyshe’s’’ mind into ‘‘my brother Darcy his good liking.”’ 
Brakenbury continues his account concerning love-making at court, 
and concludes with further prayers for the safety of Essex and his 
enterprise.” 

Other letters from Brakenbury may be briefly treated. One to 
Walsingham (September 29, 1585) desires him to be favorable to 
his ‘‘son,’? Mr. Bond, who had formerly rented a house which was 
now wanted for one of the foreign ambassadors.”* The last letter 
extant seems to be one of 1598 to Sir Robert Cecil asking that a 
nephew in Cecil’s service be allowed to accompany him into the 
country to visit his parents.** 

An earlier reference also shows Brakenbury’s relations with the 
Cecils. Sir Robert Cecil’s nephew, William Cecil, tells his uncle that 
his friend Mr. Richard ‘‘ Braconbery’’ craves Sir Robert’s favor for 
Anthony Braconbery (Richard’s half-brother) to be a captain of 
soldiers if any were raised in those parts.*° The frequent contem- 
porary references to Brakenbury’s brother and nephews, especially 
Francis Brakenbury, indicate that these men, as well as the old 
courtier, were also dependable servants of the state who were held 
in high regard by their superiors.”® 


228alisbury Papers, in the Ninth Report of Historical Manuscripts Commis- 
sion Reports, Pt. 4, p. 142. 

23Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1581-89, p. 271. 

24Salisbury Papers, Pt. 8, p. 195. 

25Ibid., Pt. 5, p. 297. 

26See the Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, 1585-6; 1588; Salisbury Pa- 
pers, op. cit., Pts. 5, 6, 7, ete. 
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A REINTERPRETATION OF JOHN TATHAM’S THE RUMP: 
OR THE MIRROUR OF THE LATE TIMES 
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Probably the first new play to be produced after the reopening 
of the London theatres in 1660 was John Tatham’s The Rump: or 
The Mirrour of The late Times. About its author little is known; 
he seems to have succeeded John Taylor in the office of laureate to 
the lord mayor’s show and to have written three earlier plays.’ 
About The Rump we know little more than we do about its au- 
thor. The title-page of the first quarto tells us that it was ‘‘ Acted 
Many Times with Great Applause, At.the Private House in Dorset- 
Court.’’ It was entered in the Stationers’ Register on August 23, 
1660; and Pepys bought a copy on or before November 10, 1660. 
Sometime in 1661 appeared a second edition, ‘‘Newly Corrected, 
with additions’’; this edition had appended an anonymous tract 
ealled The Character of the Rump, a scurrilous lampoon which 
had been first published on or before March 17, 1660.2 By July of 
1661 the comedy had become a part of the repertoire of the United 
Companies, then playing at Oxford and Cambridge.* And as late 
as 1682 we find it being used by Aphra Behn as the political source 
for her anti-Whig satire, The Rowndheads, or The Good Old Cause. 

Despite its being a probable ‘‘first’’ in a dramatic line, The Rump 
has been to date only cursorily considered by critics of Restoration 
drama. Genest was the first to attempt a dating and an interpre- 
tation of the satire; and although his guess that the play was 
‘‘written immediately after the Restoration’’* was reconsidered 
first by Maidment and Logan’ and later by Nicoll,® his guess as to 


1William Winstanley, The Lives of the most Famous English Poets (1687), 
. 190. 

. 2Catalogue of the Pamphlets ... Collected by George Thomason, 1640-1661 
(1908), 11, 294. 

3Montague Summers, The Playhouse of Pepys (New York, 1935), pp. 126 
and 133. 

4Some Account of the English Stage from the Restoration in 1660 to 1830 
(1832), x, 76. 

5Tatham’s first editors dated the initial performance of The Rump not 
later than March 16, ‘‘when Monk dethroned the Rump.’’ The Dramatic Works 
of John Tatham (1879), p. 196. 
6Allardyce Nicoll dated the composition of The Rump ‘‘before the dissolu- 
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the play’s purpose has been revised by no later commentator. 
Genest, probably misled by the affinity of The Rump to Charles’s 
restoration, saw in it an intention ‘‘to hold up the persons, who 
had oposed monarchy, to ridicule and detestation’”’; his interpre- 
tation was accepted by Maidment and Logan,® by W. C. Hazlitt,® 
and by Thomas Seccombe.’® Nor has any subsequent critic ques- 
tioned Genest’s interpretation. 

As yet, then, The Rump has been dated only approximately and 
has been interpreted as a royalist satire. I believe, however, that 
it not only can be dated more precisely but can be shown to be quite 
other than a royalist play. I believe, first, that Tatham intended it 
not as a pro-royalist satire but as a party satire whose first purpose 
was to attack the enemies of the London party and whose second 
purpose was to eulogize George Monk; and second, that it was writ- 
ten between February 11 and mid-March, during a period in which 
even optimistic royalists had as yet little hope for Charles’s resto- 
ration. 

In re-interpreting The Rump, we must first of all consider its 
author’s satiric bias. The play chronicles the important political 
events between October 13, 1659, and February 11, 1660; during 
this period there were in London three active political parties — 
the first composed of army supporters, the second of parliament 
supporters, and the third of London supporters. In his play Tatham 
— whose bitter allusions to the indignities inflicted on London by 
the two opposing parties show in which direction his political sym- 
pathies lay — lashed out at the Army Party and at the Parlia- 
mentary Party. His satire concentrates on the leaders of the for- 
mer; thus, he actually portrays ‘‘Bertlam’’ (Lambert), the leader 
of the post-Cromwellian Commonwealth army ; ‘‘ Woodfleet’’ (Fleet- 
wood), nominal commander-in-chief of the army ; Desborough, third 





tion of the Parliament by Monk in Feb. [sic], 1659/60.’’ A History of Resto- 
ration Drama, 1660-1700 (1923), p. 199. 

7Genest, Some Account, x, 76. 

8Maidment and Logan suggest that the comedy was ‘‘calculated to further 
the object’’ of ‘‘preparing the people of London for a restoration of mon- 
archy....’’ The Dramatic Works of John Tatham, p. 196. 

*Hazlitt concludes that ‘‘the author, being a steady royalist, has endeav- 
oured [in it] to paint the Puritans in the strongest and most contemptible 
colours.’? A Manual for the Collector and Amateur of Old English Plays 
(1892), p. 200. 

10°*The Rump,’’ says Seccombe, ‘‘was a key-play of great virulence, in- 
tended to speed the parting Rump. . . . [It] had considerable influence in pre- 
paring the political transition.’? DNB (1921-22), x1x, 384. 
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member of the ‘‘Wallingford-House’’ triumvirate; ‘‘Stoneware”’ 
(Archibald Johnstone of Warriston), President of the Council of 
Officers ; ‘‘Lockwhit’’ (Whitelock), go-between for the Council of 
Officers and the Rump; and Hewson, Cobbet, and Duckinfield 
three subordinate members of the same Council. But though Tath. 
am concentrates on the Army Party, he does not stop with an attack 
on this group; as his title suggests, he also satirizes leaders in the 
mutilated Long Parliament. Though these leaders are not actually 
portrayed, they are attacked through a number of allusions. The 
Rump, in fact, is brim-full of nasty comments on ‘‘Loethur” 
(Thurloe), the Secretary of State; on Hasilrigge, Vane, and Har- 
rington, the leading constitutional theorists for the Rump Parlia- 
ment; on Lenthall, the Speaker of the House of Commons; and on 
‘‘Leymour’’ (Herbert Morley), the colonel who accepted Lenthall 
as his commander-in-chief. 

The Rump, then, is quite clearly a political satire which sym- 
pathizes with the London Party and which attacks the leaders of 
the Army Party and the Parliamentary Party. Further internal 
evidence suggests that the play was intended as an encomium on 
George Monk rather than as a pro-monarchical satire. In the first 
place, Tatham liberally sprinkles his final two acts with flattering 
descriptions of Monk, who enters the play as ‘‘Philagathus,’’ the 
‘‘morally-good one’’; in the second place, he includes in the entire 
play only two references to monarchy and none to Charles’s resto- 
ration.! The eulogy on Monk is easily explained; not only had his 
defeat of Lambert made him the supreme power in England from 
December, 1659, until April, 1660; in addition he had given mem- 
bers of the City Party an excellent reason for eulogies by taking 
up on February 9 the championship of the City at the expense of 
the Rump. The absence of allusions to Charles or to monarchy are, 
it seems to me, no more difficult to account for; in view of Tatham’s 
profuse expressions of royalist leanings after July 5, 1660, we 
are, I think, safe in guessing that Tatham, had he seen the Restora- 
tion coming, would have eulogized Charles rather than Monk, and 


11The first reference to Charles occurs on page 42 of the 1660 edition, where 
the apprentices leave to drink a health to the King; the second occurs on page 
64, where Hewson asks, ‘‘Is there no remedy, my Lord Lockwhit?’’ and Des- 
borough, evidently playing on words (and the fact that Hewson had been 
one of the regicides), replies, ‘‘No remedy against the Kings Evill.’’ 

12Tatham’s London’s Glory, published on or before July 5, 1660 (Thom- 
ason Tracts, 1, 322), was strongly royalist. 
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that consequently, at the writing of this play, he had not as yet 
anticipated Charles’s return. 

On the basis of this interpretation we can suggest a more pre- 
cise date of composition for The Rump. That the satire was written 
after February 11 is proved by the fact that the final act is based 
on political events that occurred on that date; that it was written 
before mid-March is suggested by history. For in the light of the 
absence of allusions to Charles and of the presence of an extensive 
eulogy on Monk, this interval would have been the only logical peri- 
od for the composition of such a play. During that period eulogies 
on Charles would have been foolish; during the same period eulo- 
gies on Monk would have been politically sane. For until March 
16 Monk held the reins of power in England; moreover, his taci- 
turnity had from the beginning made his political intentions doubt- 
ful. But by March 16, the date of the dissolution of the Long 
Parliament, the political situation had changed; from that date on, 
popular opinion had it that Charles would return, if not with 
Monk’s help, then in spite of him.’* Thus, between February 11 and 





13Thus, throughout October of 1659 Monk had insisted on retaining in Eng- 
land a Commonwealth government (HMC Portland, u, 99-100); and after 
December 13 he repeatedly warned his colleagues and subordinates to ‘‘hold 
no correspondencie with any of Charles Stewarts pairtie or his adherents’’ 
(‘‘Mordaunt-Hay MSS.,’’ HMC Report on Various Collections, v, 166-67; see 
also HMC Leyborne-Popham, pp. 129-30). Although on February 7 he refused 
to take the ‘‘oath of abjuration of the family of the Kings of England’’ 
(HMC Leyborne-Popham, p. 142), he seems to have continued firm in his re- 
solve to oppose the Restoration until mid-March. On February 11 he took the 
part of the City against the Rump, probably, as one contemporary corre- 
spondent maintained, because the City could better pay his army (‘‘ HMC Ver- 
ney,’’ 7th Report, p. 461). On February 21, in a speech before the Commons, 
he declared himself a ‘‘true Commonwealth’s man’’ and directed the House 
‘‘to settle this nation without King or House of Lords.’’ On February 24 he 
returned his commission from Parliament on the grounds that he wanted one 
not ‘‘from the authority of a vote’’ but by Act of Parliament —‘‘and that 
as large as [the one] to the Earl of Essex’? (HMC Ormonde, N. &., 1, 332-33). 
On March 1 Denton wrote to Verney: ‘‘Rump major begins to smell as rank 
as Rump minor. . . . Here are great fears and jealousies that they have a 
mind to establish themselves or to re-establish Richard only to make easy for 
Monke. .. .’’ (‘HMC Verney,’’ 7th Report, p. 483). On March 2 Monk for- 
bade the Common Council, in defiance of an Act of Parliament, to disperse 
the militia (HMC Ormonde, N. S., 1, 334). On the same day there was talk in 
London of his being the next Protector (Pepys, Diary, ed. Wheatley, ed. 1924, 
I, 72). On March 3 Pepys feared that there was a ‘‘new design hatching, as 
if Monk had a mind to get into the saddle’’ (ibid., 1, 73); on March 6 the 
diarist added, ‘‘ [many] think him to be a fool that would raise himself, but 
think that he will undo himself by endeavouring it’’ (ibid., 1, 77). 

14Although royalist demonstrations had been frequent in London from Feb- 
ruary 7 on (HMC Leyborne-Popham, pp. 144-45 & 159), the first encouraging 
hint of the Restoration came on February 29, when Montague, a known royal- 
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mid-March, any literary opportunist might have had good reason 
for neglecting Charles in favor of Monk; but after the middle of 
March, that same writer would have been most foolish to have done 
so.?° 

On the basis of internal evidence, then, we can make reasonable 
conjectures both as to The Rump’s date of composition and as to 
Tatham’s purposes for writing it. There is no basis for interpreting 
the play as a pro-royalist satire; rather, it is certainly a party 
satire and probably represents a bid on Tatham’s part for Monk’s 
favor. If such is the case, then the most logical time for its compo- 
sition was between February 11 and mid-March; for during this 
period Monk was seemingly destined for the next Protectorship 
and had, moreover, just given adherents of the London Party an 
excellent reason for grateful eulogies by defeating its two political 
opponents. 


ist, was made ‘‘General at Sea’’ (Pepys, Diary, 1, 70); the second came on 
March 2, when Booth was released from prison. On March 5 Pepys tells us 
that there were ‘‘great hopes of the King’s coming again’’ (ibid., 1, 75); 
by March 8 dangerous royalists like Mordaunt were walking the streets of 
London ‘‘ publiquely, and feare noe gaolers’’ (HMC Bath, ul, p. 142). And by 
March 16 almost everyone, says Pepys, began ‘‘to talk loud of the King”’ 
and the people to cry in the streets ‘‘God bless King Charles the Second’’ 
(Diary, 1, 86). 

15One other bit of internal evidence that The Rump was written during 
this period may be cited here. The last event which forms an integral part of 
The Rump is the London rump roasts of February 11; but at the end of Act 
IV there is a stray allusion to Lambert’s imprisonment, which took place on 
March 3. The allusion has every appearance of having been inserted for its 
topical effect just as the play was being completed, especially since Tatham 
inserts no allusions to events which occurred between February 11 and March 
3 —a curious omission when we consider that in that interval occurred Vane’s 
imprisonment, the return of the secluded members to Parliament, the restora- 
tion of the London walls, and Booth’s release from prison. 




















FURTHER COMMENT ON CONSTABLE AND COLLIER 


By W. K. Wimsatt, Jr. 
Yale University 


In her short article appearing in a recent number of this journal 
(XXIII [1944], 375-378) Helene Maxwell Hooker calls attention 
to the fact that the ‘‘Callicrates’’ whose prose style is the principal 
object of censure in John Constable’s Reflections Upon Accuracy 
of Style was Jeremy Collier, and that Constable detects one of Col- 
lier’s sources in Sir Roger L’Estrange’s Abstract of Seneca’s Mor- 
als. Mrs. Hooker draws the justifiable conclusion that the history 
of ‘‘plain style’’ is no easy matter —what L’Estrange called 
‘“‘plainness and simplicity’’ would certainly not have been called 
that by Dryden. May I offer a few supplementary suggestions? 
First, that the marked resemblance between Collier and Rymer be 
not overlooked. Whether derived from Rymer or not, Collier’s style 
shares with Rymer’s the element of ‘‘humour and bluff force,’’ as 
Spingarn has described it, ‘‘the scolding tone, the short sentences, 
the colloquial contractions of speech, the proverbial phrases . . . the 
imagery ... of the shop and street.’ ‘‘The most affected, most 
foppish Style that ever I met with in Ancient or Modern Authors,’’ 
said Dennis of Collier’s style, and he said that both Collier and 
Law wrote the ‘‘ Language of Billingsgate.’’* But even more impor- 
tant is the strong resemblance between the style of Rymer or Col- 
lier and the essay style of Bacon or, less specifically, the curt, anti- 
thetic Senecan style of the character and essay writers of the earlier 
part of the century. Mr. Edmund L. Freedman first pointed out 
the parallel in aphoristic style and thought between Collier’s es- 
says ‘‘Of Friendship,’’ ‘‘ Entertainment of Books,’’ ‘‘Of Infancy,’’ 
“Of Envy’’ and essays on the same themes by Bacon.’ The Sene- 





1Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century (Oxford, 1908), 1, lxxxv. Cf. 
Edward Niles Hooker, The Critical Works of John Dennis, 1 (Baltimore, 1930), 
504. 

2Works of Dennis, 1, 315; 1, 231. Oldmixon thought Collier’s style so art- 
ful a form of abuse that he could not call it Billingsgate (Reflections on the 
eae and Mr. Collyer’s Defence of the Short View [London, 1699], A68, p. 


3** Jeremy Collier and Francis Bacon,’’ Philological Quarterly, vir (1928), 
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ean or Stoic style itself, as practised by such writers as Montaigne, 
Lipsius, Hall, and Bacon and Browne, has been excellently de- 
scribed in recent years by Professors Croll and Williamson.‘ It was 
a sententious style, brief, antithetic, pointed, differing from the 
rhetoric of the couplet chiefly in asymmetry of members. Since it 
antedated the plainer style of the Royal Society and the reformed 
pulpit eloquence and was in fact one of the kinds of rhetoric against 
which the plain style theorists protested,® it would seem on the 
whole as if Collier’s style at the turn of the century should be 
viewed not as a branch of plain style but as a recrudescence of more 
extravagant Senecan style. Or if Rymer and Collier are taken to- 
gether, it may be said that they continued and exaggerated the 
Senecan style, reenforcing its racy and conversational character 
with the element of Billingsgate. 

It was no accident if Collier found one of his models in a version 
of Seneca,® even though Sir Roger L’Estrange’s Abstract was a 
paraphrase rather than a translation.’ Collier himself, in the Preface 
to his translation of the Stoic Emperor Marcus Aurelius, compares 
the shifting and allusive style of Seneca [the ‘‘Innuendo’s’’] to 
what he considers the more persistent and conclusive style of Au- 
relius.® But he proceeds to describe the style of Aurelius as follows: 


his way of expressing himself is extraordinarily Brief: His Words are some- 
times over-burthen’d with Thought, and have almost more Sense than they can 


17-26. Cf. Kathleen Ressler, ‘‘ Jeremy Collier’s Essays,’’ in Seventeenth Cen- 
tury Studies, Second Series, ed. Robert Shafer (Princeton, 1937), pp. 276-81. 

4Morris W. Croll, ‘‘ Attic Prose in the Seventeenth Century,’’ Studies in 
Philology, xvim1 (1921), 79-128; ‘‘ Attic Prose, Lipsius, Montaigne and Ba- 
con,’’ in Schelling Anniversary Papers (New York, 1923), pp. 117-150; 
‘‘Muret and the History of Attic Prose,’? PMLA, xxx1x (1924), 254-309; 
‘“The Baroque Style in Prose,’’ in Studies ... in Honor of Frederick Klaeber 
(Minneapolis, 1929), pp. 427-56; George Williamson, ‘‘The Rhetorical Pattern 
of Neo-Classical Wit,’’ Modern Philology, xxxut (1925), 55-81; ‘‘Senecan 
Style in the Seventeenth Century,’’ Philological Quarterly, xv (1926), 321-51. 

5Cf. R. F. Jones, ‘‘Science and English Prose Style in the Third Quarter 
of the Seventeenth Century,’’ PMLA, xtv (1930), 977-809; ‘*The Attack on 
Pulpit Eloquence in the Restoration,’’ JEGP, xxx (1931), 188-217. 

6Oldmixon (Reflections [London, 1699], p. 110) says Collier has ‘‘indus- 
triously imitated’’ L’Estrange’s Observators and Aesop’s Fables and points 
out that Collier (A Defence of the Short View [London, 1699], pp. 114-15) in 
citing L’Estrange’s Aesop asserts that ‘‘This Gentleman is well known to be 
a Master of Stile.’’ Cf. L’Estrange’s Fables of Aesop and other Eminent 
Mythologists; with Morals and Reflections (London, 1694), pp. 68, 78, 187, 
211, 396. 

7*The very manner of his Writing calls for a Paraphrase,’’ says L’Es- 
trange. Seneca is ‘‘in a great measure a Paraphrast upon himself’’ (Seneca’s 
Morals [London, 1688], ‘‘An After-Thought,’’ pp. 7-8). 

8‘“Seneca . . . moves more by start and sally: He flashes a Hint in your 
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. Indeed, ’twas part of his Character to write in this Concise manner; 
for neither the Emperour, nor the Stoick would allow of any length of Ex- 
pression. Besides, he wrote chiefly for himself, which makes him still more 
sparing in his Language: He sometimes draws in little, writes his Meaning, 
as it were, in Short-Hand, and does not beat out his Notions to their full Pro- 
portion.® 
This emphasizes a common trait of the Stoic school and suggests 
again the ancestry of Collier’s own style. 

Constable himself looked on Collier’s style as both an innovation 
and an archaism. It was ‘‘a new set of words and phrases,’’ ‘‘short 
and smart,’’ ‘‘gay,’’ metaphorical, and pedantic, and those who 
affected it made an ‘‘ungrounded pretense of writing to the humour 
of the Age,’’ though as a matter of fact ‘‘such vicious methods”’ 
were ‘‘far from being the humour of the age.’”!° The style of Col- 
lier reminded Constable of the ‘‘hopping style’’ of Lipsius in 
Latin, of the [Brownian] Religio Stoici,’? and of the[Baconian] 
Resolves (1628) of Owen Felltham. In the Third Dialogue of the 
Reflections, Eudoxus, the principal interlocutor, has been reading 
Felltham and quotes him at length to show the resemblance to Col- 
lier. ‘‘Flashy Authors are not always so inventive, as one might 
be apt to think at the first reading; . . . sometimes they only renew 
antiquated methods. Feltham, Sir, as old as he is, writes in almost 
as new a Style as Callicrates.’’!* 

Throughout the Reflections Constable makes a plea for modera- 
tion in style, accuracy and exactness, fitness of style to meaning.'* 
He disapproves of two extremes: the short style, Laconism, the 


Face and disappears; And leaves you to carry on the Reasoning, and master 
the Subject, as well as you can. This looks like an Apparition of Philosophy, 
and is sometimes more Surprising than Instructive. (But this Remark has no 
reference to the excellent English Abstract which is differently managed from 
the Original.)’’ The Emperor Marcus Antoninus His Conversation with Him- 
self (London, 1701), A2V. Cf. Constable, Reflections (London, 1731), p. 129. 
Cf. Ressler, op. cit., pp. 261-66. 

*Op. cit., A5®, ‘‘He that’s well Tinctur’d with Philosophy needs but a short 
Receipt: A common Cordial will keep up such a Man’s Spirits, and expel the 
Cold from his Heart. A Verse or two out of Homer will serve for a Hint, and 
doe his business (Meditations, x, xxxiv, op. cit., p. 199). This is very close to 
the curt period, the hovering imaginative order and asymmetry described by 
Croll (‘‘The Baroque Style in Prose,’’ in Studies .. . in Honor of Frederick 
Klaeber [Minneapolis, 1929], pp. 429-35). 

10Reflections (London, 1731), pp. xiii-xiv. 

110p. cit., pp. 70-71. 

120p. cit., pp. 5, 42. Cf. [Sir George Mackenzie], Religio Stoici, with a 
Friendly Addresse to the Phantasticks of all Sects and Sorts (Edinburgh, 
1665), pp. 1-2. 

1380p. cit., pp. 69-71. 
140p. cit., pp. xiii, 81, 96. 
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‘*long-short-lung’d Seneca,’’*® but no less the ‘‘Torrent of Elo. 
quence,’’ the ‘‘long Port-Royal Style,’’ Parentheses and Periods, 
Collier is guilty of the first and of the associated fault of flashy, 
exaggerated, and mixed metaphor.’’ Without special emphasis on 
the style of Collier, Constable further disapproves of esoteric meta- 
phor, drawn ‘‘from sciences and subjects which are commonly un. 
known,’’® and of ‘‘newly coin’d or forg’d’’ Latinisms such as he 
found in Felltham and Browne’s Preface to the Vulgar Errors.” 
Among English writers, he prefers Sir William Temple and Dry- 
den.*° Among classical authorities he appeals to Aristotle, Cicero, 
and Quintilian.*! The book concludes with ‘‘A Letter . . . wherein 
Most of the precedent Reflections are confirmed by the Authority 
of Quintilian, in an Abstract of several places of that judicious 
Author.’’? In short Constable is the voice of good sense, judgment, 
and moderation, raised in protest against such ‘‘baroque’’ tenden- 
cies as lingered from an earlier period.”* 


15O0p. cit., pp. 21, 133, 168. Seneca is ‘‘long-short-lung’d’’ because of the 
‘Paradox, that shortest Styles should of all Styles be the longest’’ (p. 133), 
Cf. note 7. 

16Op. cit., pp. 6, 134. 

170p. cit., pp. xiii, 75, 104. 

18O0p. cit., p. 107. 

190p. cit., pp. 84-87. A few such examples are quoted from Collier. 

200p. cit., pp. 75, 92. 

210p. cit., pp. 81, 92. 

220p. cit., pp. 189-235. 

23Cf, the remark of R. 8. Crane, Philological Quarterly, x11 (1934), 122. 
Cf. Guardian No. 25, April 9, 1713, attributed to Budgell, on the style of 
Bacon’s Henry the Seventh. 

Constable’s Reflections apparently did not sell. The sheets of Henry Lintot’s 
1731 edition were reissued twice, with new title-pages: London, Printed for 
J. Osborn, at the Golden Ball, in Pater-Noster Row, 1734 (Library of Con- 
gress); and ‘‘The Second Edition,’’ London, Printed for John Hawkins, at 
the Falcon in St. Paul’s Church-yard, 1738 (Brown University). Each of these 
title pages includes a synopsis of contents (that of Hawkins differs slightly 
from that of Osborn) calling attention to the fact that among other attrac- 
tions the book contains a treatment ‘‘Of the Beauties and Blemishes in the 
Style of the late famous Mr. COLLIER,”’’ and ‘‘Of that Gentleman’s Oddness 
of Expression, Metaphors, &e.’’ 




















ENGLISH LITERATURE, 1660-1800: A CURRENT 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


By ARTHUR FRIEDMAN AND Louis A. LANDA 
The University of Chicago 


This bibliography attempts to list the more significant books, 
articles, and reviews’ published during the year 1944, together with 
some of earlier dates that were omitted from previous biblogra- 
phies in this series. Since there is often a great interval between the 
publication of a scholarly work and reviews of it, we have not hesi- 
tated to list again such earlier works as have been the subject of 
important reviews in the current year. We are indebted to the fol- 
lowing for contributing reviews: Charles H. Bennett, Donald F. 
Bond, Tom Peete Cross, Godfrey Davies, R. W. Frantz, R. H. 
Griffith, Raymond D. Havens, Richard F. Jones, E. L. McAdam, Jr., 
Alan D. McKillop, Louis L. Martz, Arthur H. Nethereot, James 
M. Osborn, Ricardo Quintana, Austin Warren, René Wellek. 
Thanks are also due to Francis 8. Nipp of the University of Chi- 
cago for aid in collecting material.” 
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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


AHR American historical review 
EHR English historical review 
ELH ELH, A journal of English literary history 
HLQ Huntington Library quarterly 
JEGP Journal of English and Germanic philology 
JHI Journal of the history of ideas 
JMH Journal of modern history 
MIN Modern language notes 
MLQ Modern language quarterly 





1The year of a review is 1944 unless otherwise specified. 
2The editors will be grateful to scholars in the field for reprints or notices 
of their publications. 
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MLR Modern language review 
MP Modern philology 


NGQ Notes and queries 
PMLA Publications of the Modern Language Association of America 
PQ Philological quarterly 
RES Review of English studies 
SP Studies in philology 
TLS Times literary supplement (London) 


I. BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES 


Baugh, Albert C., with the assistance of Allan G. Chester and 
Matthias A. Shaaber. ‘‘ American bibliography for 1944: Eng. 
lish language and literature.’’ PMLA, urx (1944), 1186-1233. 


Bond, Donald F. ‘‘Anglo-French and Franco-American studies: 
a current bibliography.’’ Romanic review, xxxv (1944), 186- 
202. 


Coykendall, Frederick. ‘‘ Bookbinders and margins.’’ TLS, Dee. 23, 
1944, p. 619. 

Brings historical evidence to show why bookbinders of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries cut off so much of the margins. 

Craig, Hardin (gen. ed.). ‘‘ Recent literature of the Renaissance.’’ 
SP, xu1 (1944), 265-369. 

Doctoral dissertations accepted by American universities, 1943- 
1944. No. 11. Compiled for the Association of Research Libraries. 
Edited by Edward A. Henry. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 
1944. 

First minute book of the delegates of the Oxford University Press, 
1668-1756. Edited by Strickland Gibson and John Johnson. Ox- 
ford: Oxford Bibliographical Society, Bodleian Library, 1942. 
Pp. 104. 

Friedman, Arthur, and Landa, Louis A. ‘‘ English literature, 1660- 
1800: a current bibliography.’’ PQ, xxim (1944), 141-84. 
Graham, Walter (ed.). ‘‘The Romantic movement: a selective and 

critical bibliography for the year 1943.’’ ELH, x1 (1944), 1-37. 

Hazen, A. T. A bibliography of the Strawberry Hill Press, with a 
record of the prices at which copies have been sold. Together 
with a bibliography and census of the detached pieces by A. T. 
Hazen and J. P. Kirby. New Haven: Yale University Press; 
London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1942. 


Pp. 300. Cf. PQ, xxu, 127; xxim, 143. 
Rev. by D. Nichol Smith in RES, xx, 244-46. 


Howe, Ellice (ed.). The trade: passages from the literature of the 
printing craft, 1550-1935. Privately printed . . . by Walter 
Hutchinson, 1943. Pp. 151. 

Rev. by A. F. J. in Library, 4th ser., xxiv, 204-5. 

McDowell, R. B., and others. ‘‘ Writings on Irish history, 1942.” 
Irish historical studies, 1v (1944), 81-99. 

Morgan, William Thomas. A bibliography of British history (1700- 

1715), with special reference to the reign of Queen Anne. Vols. 
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ww and v (with Chloe Siner Morgan). Bloomington, Indiana, 


1941, 1942. Cf. PQ, xxm, 143. 
Rev. by Donald F. Bond in MP, x11, 203-4. 


Pane, Remigio Ugo. English translations from the Spanish, 1484- 
1943: a bibliography. New Brunswick: Rutgers University 
Press, 1944. Pp. vii + 218. 


Arranged alphabetically under Spanish authors. Rev. in NGQ, cLxxxvu, 219- 


20. 

‘‘Sixty-fifth critical bibliography of the history and philosophy of 
science and of the history of civilization (to December 1943).’’ 
Isis, Xxxv (1944), 53-92. 

‘‘Sixty-sixth critical bibliography of the history and philosophy of 
science and of the history of civilization (to July 1944).’’ Isis, 
xxxv (1944), 221-78. 

The year’s work in English studies. Vol. xxu, 1941. Edited for the 
English Association by Frederick S. Boas. Oxford University 


Press; London: Humphrey Milford, 1944. Pp. 245. 
See ‘‘The Restoration’’ by Beatrice White (pp. 165-72) and ‘‘The eight- 
eenth century’’ by Edith J. Morley (pp. 173-92). 


II. POLITICAL AND SOCIAL BACKGROUND 


Alumni Cantabrigienses: a biographical list of all known students, 
graduates, and holders of office at the University of Cambridge 
from the earliest times to 1900. Compiled by J. A. Venn. Part 
u: From 1752 to 1900, Vol. 1: Chalmers — Fytche. Cambridge: 
At the University Press; New York: Macmillan Co., 1944. 

Rev. in TLS, July 8, p. 336. 

Andrews, H. C. ‘‘History of paper mills in England.’ N&Q, 
CLXxxvi (1944), 140-41. 

Callender, Sir Geoffrey, and Britton, C. J. ‘‘ Admiral Benbow: fact 
and fiction.’’ Mariner’s marror, xxx (1944), 123-43, 200-219. 

Carter, Winifred. Sarah. London: Selwyn & Blount, 1943. Pp. 192. 

On the Duchess of Marlborough. 

Clapham, Sir John. The Bank of England: a history. 2 vols. Cam- 
bridge: At the University Press, 1944. 

Vol. I covers the years 1694-1797. Rev. in TLS, Aug. 26, p. 414. 

Dolmetsch, Arnold. The interpretation of the music of the XVII and 
XVIII centuries, revealed by contemporary evidence. London: 
Novello; Oxford University Press, 1944. Pp. 493. 

A reissue. Rev. by D. S. in Music & letters, xxv, 246-47. 

Falk, Bernard. The Berkeleys of Berkeley Square and some of their 
kinfolk. London: Hutchinson, 1944. 

A history of the family through three centuries. Rev. in TLS, Oct. 21, p. 510. 

Gilmour, Margaret. The great lady: a biography of Barbara Vil- 
liers, mistress of Charles II. London: John Long, 1944. Pp. 200. 

A popular biography. Rev. unfavorably in TLS, March 18, p. 142. 
Greig, T. P. ‘‘Sotheby’s 200 years.’’ Connoisseur, cx (1944), 65. 
Brief history and account of notable sales. 
Gwynn, Aubrey. ‘‘Lord Acton and the Popish plot.’’ Studies, 
XxxilI, 451-64. 
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H., H. 8S. ‘‘The ‘lost’ sixth Douay diary.’’ N&Q, cuxxxvi (1944), 
84-86. 
For 1676-1692. 


Hayes, Richard. ‘‘ Biographical dictionary of Irishmen in France.” 
Studies, xxx1 (1944), 68-80; 237-48 ; 367-77; 505-15. 
Hogarth and English caricature. Edited by F. D. Klingender. New 


York: Transatlantic Arts, 1944. 
Rev. in TLS, Dee. 30, p. 634. 


Trish historical documents, 1172-1922. Edited by Edmund Curtis 
and R. B. MeDowell. London: Methuen, 1943. 

Jones, Louis C. The clubs of the Georgian rakes. (Columbia Uni- 
versity studies in English and comparative literature, No. 157.) 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1942. Pp. xi + 259. Cf, 
PQ, xxu, 134; xxim, 145. 


Rev. by C. P. C. in Studies, xxx, 279-80; by W. H. Irving in MLN, ux, 
148, 


Ketton-Cremer, R. W. Norfolk portraits. London: Faber, 1944. 
Studies of eight outstanding men of Norfolk between the Restoration and 
the Napoleonic wars. Rev. in TLS, Oct. 7, p. 488. 


Knorr, K. E. British colonial theories, 1570-1850. Toronto: Uni- 
versity Press, 1944. Pp. xix + 429. 

LePelley, J. ‘‘The Jacobite privateers of James II.’’ Mariner’s mir- 
ror, Xxx (1944), 185-93. 

Loukomski, Georges. Charles Cameron (1740-1812). Adapted in 
English and edited by Nicholas de Gren. London: Nicholson 
and Watson, 1944. Pp. 103. 


Cameron was a Scottish architect employed by Catherine the Great. Cf. Ben- 
jamin Walker, TLS, April 1, p. 163. 


McDowell, R. B. Irish public opinion, 1750-1800. London: Faber & 

Faber, 1944. 
Rev. by C. O’C. in Studies, xxx111, 421-22; in TLS, July 22, p. 359. 

Mearns, David C. ‘‘ ‘Another England in the Great South Sea’: 
Captain Cook’s autograph journal of the voyage of the ‘ Endeav- 
our’.’’ Library of Congress quarterly journal of current acqui- 
sitions, 1 (1944), 24-29. 

Pollock, Sir John. The Popish Plot: a study in the history of the 


reign of Charles II. Cambridge: At the University Press, 1944. 
A reissue after forty years. Discussed in TLS, Nov. 25, p. 571. 


Rosen, George. ‘‘ An eighteenth century plan for a national health 


service.’’ Bulletin of the history of medicine, xvi (1944), 429-36. 
Concerned with a tract by John Bellers, Fellow of the Royal Society and 
friend of Sir Hans Sloane. 


Smith, R. A. L. Bath. London: Batsford, 1944. 
Rev. in TLS, Sept. 16, p. 445. A history of the city. 


Tate, W. E. ‘‘The Commons’ Journals as sources of information 
concerning the eighteenth-century enclosure movement.’’ Eco- 
nomic journal, Liv (1944), 75-95. 

Whitmore, J. B. ‘‘Joseph (‘Consul’) Smith, 1674-1770.’’ N&Q, 


CLXxxvi (1944), 120. 
Cf. Paul H. Emden, ibid., pp. 154-56; Leslie J. V. Bailey, ibid., pp. 207-8; 
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Hilda F. Finberg, ibid., pp. 255-56; J. B. Whitmore, ibid., p. 256. Smith was 
a noted collector whose books went to the British Museum. 


Williams, Basil. Carteret & Newcastle: a contrast in contempo- 
raries. Cambridge: At the University Press; New York: Mac- 


millan Co., 1943. Pp. vi + 240. 

Rev. by E. P. Lilly in Catholic historical review, xxx, 362-63; by J. A. R. 
Marriott in Fortnightly, cLv, 199; by O. J. McDougall in Canadian historical 
review, XXV, 425-26; by Stanley Pargellis in JMH, xvi, 144-45; in TLS, Jan. 
1, pp. 1-2. 

’ Prer since the appearance in 1913 of his life of Chatham Professor Williams 
has been recognized as a leading authority on eighteenth-century English his- 
tory, especially on its biographical side. His new study of Carteret and New- 
eastle will do nothing to dim his reputation as a historian, though it is not 
so interesting or significant as the earlier work mentioned above. The fact is 
that, whereas Chatham would be an early choice in any selection of the great- 
est English statesmen, neither of these contemporaries would come near that 
distinction. Moreover, the claim cannot be advanced in their behalf that they 
were typical Englishmen. Neither of them contributed any principles that were 
adopted by their own or later generations as rules of policy. The popular 
view tends to identify Carteret with a pro-Hanoverian bias to the neglect of 
what Seeley labelled ‘‘the expansion of England.’’ Newcastle is regarded as 
a nobleman who had an unusual dexterity in the manipulation of patronage 
and rotten boroughs. On the whole Professor Williams confirms these verdicts. 
His wide knowledge of foreign relations enables him to bring out clearly a 
number of points often overlooked. Among them are: Carteret’s skill in help- 
ing arrange the pacification of the North which followed the death of Charles 
XII of Sweden; Walpole’s control of foreign policy; the importance of trade 
in the early 1740’s (though its significance as a factor in foreign policy dur- 
ing the whole period might have received greater emphasis here); and the 
diplomatic preparations for the Seven Years’ War (1756-63), summed up by 
Newcastle as ‘‘little treaties with little princes for little bodies of troops.’’ 
Another point well made is Carteret’s persistent underrating of Prussia under 
Frederick the Great. Throughout the book, English foreign relations occupy 
much space — perhaps disproportionately so for the years of Carteret’s su- 
premacy, 1743-44. One of the most interesting chapters of the book deals 
with Carteret as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland at the time of Swift’s later 
Drapier letters, and with Carteret’s private life. Each subject merits a chap- 
ter to itself: it is curious that Newcastle’s private life is not given separate 
treatment, though a brief survey of a great nobleman at home — not to men- 
tion the sources of his income— would have been a distinct contribution. 
Inasmuch as Newcastle owed his long tenure of office, indeed, one might say 
his indispensability in any cabinet, to his electioneering skill, a fuller treat- 
ment would have been welcomed. As a piece of political history woven round 
the lives of two leaders this is first rate. But greater novelty could have been 
secured if the horizon had been broadened and the occasional peeps at social 
life magnified. — Goprrey DAVIES. 


Witmer, Helen E. The property qualifications of members of Par- 
lament. (Studies in history, economics, and public law, No. 
498.) New York: Columbia University Press, 1944. Pp. 245. 


Concerned with the controversy over the Act of 1710. Rev. by Frances E. 
Gillespie in JMH, xvi, 145-46. 


III. PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND RELIGION 


Addison, William George. Religious equality in modern England, 


1714-1914. London: S. P. C. K., 1944. 
Rev. in TLS, Aug. 12, p. 394. 
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Clarke, W. K. Lowther. Eighteenth century piety. London: §. P, ¢. 


K., 1944. Pp. 168. 
Rev. in TLS, Dec. 30, p. 633. 


Dale, Sir Henry. ‘‘The Royal society and its homes.’’ Nature, cin 
(1944), 649-51. 

‘*John Theophilus Desaguliers (1683-1744).’’ Nature, cui (1944) 
246. 

An account of a refugee French scientist in England. 

Dickinson, H. W., and Vowles, H. P. James Watt and the Indus. 
trial Revolution. London: Longmans, 1943. Pp. 59. 

‘*Early medical books at Edinburgh.’’ Nature, cui (1944), 647-48, 


A description of an exhibition. 
Emery, Clark. ‘‘The background of Tennyson’s ‘airy navies’,” 
Isis, Xxxv (1944), 139-47. 


Includes material on flying in the eighteenth century. 

Foster, Finley. ‘‘Bath: physicians and literature.’’ Bulletin of the 
Medical Library Association, xxx (1944), 2-22. 

Hart, A. T. ‘‘Archbishop Sharp and his ‘poor relations’: a study 
in archiepiscopal nepotism.’’ Modern churchman, xxxiv (1944), 
55-59. 

Keys, Thomas. ‘‘The plague in literature.’’ Bulletin of the Medical 
Inbrary Association, xxx (1944), 35-56. 

Touches on Defoe. 

King, C. Harold. ‘‘God’s dramatist.’’ Studies in speech and drama 
in honor of Alexander M. Drummond (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell 
University Press, 1944), pp. 369-92. 

On George Whitefield. 

Lam, George L., and Smith, Warren H. ‘‘Two rival editions of 
George Whitefield’s Journal, London, 1738.’’ SP, xu1 (1944), 
86-93. 

Lough, J. ‘‘L’Esprit des lois in a Scottish university in the eight- 
eenth century.’’ Comparative literature studies, xm (1944), 13- 
16. 

Lyons, Sir Henry. The Royal Society, 1660-1940: a history of its 
administration under tts charters. Cambridge: At the Univer- 
sity Press, 1944. 

Rev. in TLS, Dee. 30, p. 630. 

MacPike, E. F. ‘‘ Dr. Edmond Halley (1656 ?-1741/2) : bibliographi- 
eal addenda.’’ N&Q, cuxxxvi (1944), 42-44, 268. 

Micklewright, F. H. Amphlett. ‘‘Some prolegomena to the history 
of religious dissent in England.’’ N&Q, cuxxxvu (1944), 115- 
19. 

Mineka, Francis E. The dissidence of dissent: the ‘‘ Monthly reposi- 
tory,’’ 1806-1838, . . . with a chapter on religious periodicals, 
1700-1825. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1944. Pp. xiv + 458. 

Osmond. P. H. Isaac Barrow: his life and times. London: S. P. C. 


K., 1944. Pp. vii + 230. 
Rev. by P. R. Smythe in Modern churchman, xxxiv, 173-75. 
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Pittenger, W. Norman. ‘‘Ralph Cudworth and the Cambridge 
Platonists.’’ Anglican theological review, xxv1 (1944), 224-29. 


Sams, Henry W. ‘‘Anti-stoicism in seventeenth- and early eight- 
eenth-century England.’’ SP, xu1 (1944), 65-78. 


The term anti-stoicism, Mr. Sams feels, has been overemphasized in the schol- 
arship of the past ten years or so. Sams is fully aware of the repeated at- 
tacks during the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries upon ‘‘stoic 
apathy,’’ and apparently he would not object if such attacks were all that 
is implied by anti-stoicism. But he seems to feel that something more has been 
implied. (1) ‘‘... apart from the universal attack on the stoic apathy, there 
is no ‘line,’ no continuity, in any phase of English thought which can legiti- 
mately be called anti-stoic. . .. There is, in fact, no reason to suppose because 
of anti-stoic pronouncements in England that elements of stoical philosophy 
might not have found their way into English ways of thought with as little 
difficulty as those of other pagan systems’’ (pp. 77-78). This entire point 
seems a bit labored. Has anyone, when he used the term anti-stoicism, ever 
really suggested that there was current during the period an embracing phi- 
losophy characterized by rejection of stoical principles in toto? Sams seems 
to be fighting windmills here — and it is apparent that he knows it. (2) But 
his real concern is of a somewhat different sort. He feels —if I interpret 
rightly — that recent scholarship concerned with this body of ethical specula- 
tion has been obscuring the wood, and that the truly significant aspects of 
this speculation are to be sensed only by reference to and against the back- 
ground of the social character of the entire age. It follows that a too re- 
peated use of the term anti-stoicism, along with a tendency —as in R. S. 
Crane’s ‘‘Suggestions toward a genealogy of the ‘man of feeling’ ’’ — to 
trace sentimentalism back in part to seventeenth-century developments of an 
exclusively philosophic-ethical nature, confines analysis of these matters to a 
too narrow context — and ends by obscuring the salient fact that the seven- 
teenth century saw the development, as part of the whole attack on authori- 
tarian controls, of a system of ethics based on human nature rather than im- 
mutable law. 

The above is not a fair summary of the article, the greater part of which 
deals with matters referred to under (1) above. Furthermore, under (2) 
Sams’s approach is much more oblique and cautious than suggested. Perhaps 
it is unfair to go back to the problems suggested under (2), but these seem 
to be the nub of the matter. Sams’s desire that the ethical movement be 
brought into relation with the other forces of the age is certainly not open 
to.challenge; and it may be that too much of our scholarly discussion of 
ethical speculation has been too narrowly confined. Nevertheless, the larger 
historical views and statements are apt to get somewhat out of focus unless 
the way has been prepared by precise and carefully delimited, if unexciting, 
analysis. At any rate, the scholarship of the past decade in this field has re- 
vealed certain basie facts and distinctions which can be overlooked only with 
unfortunate results. Thus, in seventeenth-century texts generally, reason has 
one set of meanings and references where ethical matters are being debated, 
and a different set when the ‘‘Divine Reason,’’ ‘‘Right Reason,’’ innate 
reason, or the rational faculty is under discussion. Similarly, the reason and 
judgment referred to in critical and aesthetic passages are usually to be differ- 
entiated alike from ethical reason and the rational principle in the universe. 
These are distinctions which Sams sometimes overlooks (ef. p. 71, pp. 76-77). 
There is, too, some confusion behind the statement (p. 75) that the Anglican 
clergy ‘‘ generally expressed a distrust of the rational process’’ — sometimes, 
in certain traditional contexts, they were indeed anti-rationalistic; but there 
were also many traditional occasions which drew from them a most vigorous 
sort of rationalism. — RICARDO QUINTANA. 


Wearmouth, Robert F. ‘‘The first Methodist conference, June 25- 
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30, 1744.’’ London quarterly and Holborn review, CLx1x (1944), 
205-10. 


IV. LITERARY HISTORY AND CRITICISM 


Alspach, Russell K. Irish poetry from the invasion to 1798. Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press ; London: Humphrey 


Milford, Oxford University Press, 1943. Pp. xi + 146. 

Rev. by Myles Dillon in JEGP, xu, 112-15; by Roland M. Smith in MLN, 
LIX, 422-24. 

The purpose of this book, as set forth in the Preface, is ‘‘twofold: to tell 
the story, from the English invasion [of 1167] to the abortive.-rebellion of 
1798, of the poetry written in English in Ireland that can with justice be 
called ‘Irish,’ and to show how the stories of Irish mythology and the ma- 
terial of Gaelic poetry were put into English during the sixteenth, ‘seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries.’’ As the author admits, the definition ‘adopted for 
the term ‘‘Trish Poetry’’ is ‘‘ purely arbitrary.’’ The phrase is applied, not, 
as is usually the case, to the poetry written in the Irish Gaelic language but 
to ‘‘poetry in the English language, written by an Irishman or an Anglo- 
Irishman, and inspired by Ireland or its people’’ (Preface, p. viii). 

These limitations result in several significant though, in some respects, neces- 
sary omissions from Mr. Alspach’s survey. First, as the author points out 
(Preface, p. viii), the record is incomplete for the period from 1700 to 1798, 
This period includes not only a mass of Irish Jacobite verse some of which 
exists both in Irish and in English but also an important part of the back- 
ground of the Ossianie controversy, which, if surveyed completely even in its 
Irish aspects, would include material not given in even so excellent an account 
‘as Professor E. D. Snyder’s Celtic revival in English literature, 1760-1800 
(to which Mr. Alspach duly refers). Again, the choice of the year 1798 as the 
terminus of Mr. Alspach’s survey involves the exclusion of the nineteenth 
century, which, as Stephen Gwynn suggests, includes most of the Irish litera- 
ture in the English tongue which possesses much significance. Third, the au- 
thor is committed — and properly committed — by his definition of ‘‘Irish’’ 
to the approximately if not complete exclusion of Swift, Goldsmith, and Sheri- 
dan, to say nothing of Thomas Moore, Samuel Lover, Father Prout, and less 
significant writers of English verse whose work appeared after 1798. (An 
English version of Swift’s ‘‘Description of an Irish feast,’’ discussed by Mr. 
Alspach [pp. 77 f.], is to be found in MSS 23B28 and 23L7 in the Royal Irish 
Academy. For other quotations from Swift, with occasional renderings in 
Irish, see MSS 23F3, 23K14, 23L9, 23M9, 23M16, and 23Q3, in the same col- 
lection. ) 

Taken even in its entirety, the body of verse composed in English by Irish- 
men or Anglo-Irishmen is, to the student of Irish poetry in the native lan- 
guage, generally unimpressive and un-Irish. One of the peculiarities of the 
Irish temperament, from the Latin Irish writers of the Carolingian period 
to the nineteenth century, appears to consist in the unwillingness or inability 
of Irishmen to transfer successfully to a foreign medium the idiom or the 
habits of thought that mark the best Irish poetry in the native tongue. The 
well-known mediaeval Latin poem beginning Finibus occiduis, attributed to 
an eighth-century Irish bishop of Fiesole (an English translation is given 
in the predominantly Irish MSS 23B37, 23L7, and 23L11, R.I.A.), is a fair 
sample of the lack of peculiarly Celtic flavor which, with few exceptions, 
characterizes verse written by Irishmen in non-Irish languages from the much 
discussed fourteenth-century Kildare poems (Alspach, pp. 12f.) down to 
Yeats’s ‘‘Lake Isle of Innisfree,’’ even when the authors treat of themes 
familiar in native poetry. 

The thin stream of verse discussed by Mr. Alspach might perhaps have been 
increased and the conclusions broadened, had attention been paid to more of 
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the English poems scattered through Irish manuscripts. (The catalogue of 

Irish manuscripts in the Royal Irish Academy, now in progress, appears to 

be missing both from Mr. Alspach’s text and his extensive bibliography.) 

Something of linguistic if not of literary value might be discovered among 

the numerous poems given both in English and in Irish in Irish manuscripts. 

Examples are to be found in MSS 23A1, 23B19, 23B38, 23B39, 23C28, 23D16, 

93E2, 23E12, 23F14, 23G20, 23H31, 23123, 23K3, 23L5, 23L6, 23L25, 23L28, 

93M14, 23M46, 23N4, 23N13, 23N14, 23042, 23047, 23P14, 23Q3, 24B34, 
94B37, 24C2, 24C11, 24C13, 24L2, 2417, 24L8, 24112, and 24P7, R.A. In 
at least one case, ‘‘ Dar do Laimhsi, a leabhrdin bh4in,’’ two English versions 
are given (MSS 23G27 R.I.A.). For similar poems, see MSS 3B7, 3B38, and 

9318, R.I.A. A poem by Samuel Lover, falling outside the scope of Mr. Als- 

pach’s survey, is quoted, with Irish translation, in MS 24C2, R.I.A. For Irish 

yersions of poems by Thomas Moore, see MS 24C13, R.I.A. 

Within the narrow and somewhat artificial limits adopted, Mr. Alspach’s 
book is a useful survey of the subject discussed. — Tom PEETE Cross. 
Angus, William. ‘‘ Actors and audiences in eighteenth-century Lon- 

don.’’ Studies in speech and drama in honor of Alexander M. 
Drummond (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 1944), 
pp. 123-38. 

Aubin, Robert Arnold (ed.). London in flames, London wm glory: 
poems on the fire and rebuilding of London, 1666-1709. New 
Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 1943. Pp. xvi + 383. Cf. 
PQ, xx, 150. 

Rev. by Allen R. Benham in MLQ, v, 240-41; by E. S. de Beer in RES, xx, 
166-68; by William Henry Irving in MLN, 1x, 206-7; by Arthur W. Secord 
in JEGP, xuiil, 256-57. 

Baldensperger, Fernand. ‘‘1793-1794: climacteric times for ‘ro- 
mantic’ tendencies in English ideology.’’ JHI, v (1944), 3-20. 


Barzun, Jacques. Romanticism and the modern ego. Boston: Little 
Brown, 1943. Pp. viii + 359. Cf. PQ, xxm, 150. 

© ough | Charles Frederick Harrold in JEGP, xu, 260-62; in TLS, Aug. 

» P- ° 

Brett, R. L. ‘‘The aesthetic sense and taste in the literary criticism 
of the early eighteenth century.’’ RES, xx (1944), 199-213. 

Clough, Wilson O. ‘‘Reason and genius: an eighteenth-century 
dilemma (Hogarth, Hume, Burke, Reynolds).’?’ PQ, xxm 
(1944), 33-54. 

Congleton, J. E. ‘‘Theories of pastoral poetry in England, 1684- 
1717.’’ SP, xu1 (1944), 544-75. 

Drummond, Andrew L. ‘‘ English noneonformity in fiction.’’ Lon- 
don quarterly and Holborn review, cux1x (1944), 310-25. 

In part on the eighteenth century. 

Engel, Claire-Eliane. ‘‘ English novels in Switzerland in the XVIII 
century.’’ Comparative literature studies, x1v and xv (1944), 
2-8. 

English, Scottish, and Welsh landscape, 1700-c. 1860. Chosen by 
John Betjeman and Geoffrey Taylor. (New excursions in Eng- 
lish poetry. Edited by W. J. Turner and Sheila Shannon.) Lon- 


don: Muller, 1944. 
Rev. in TLS, Aug. 26, p. 409. 
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Fairchild, Hoxie Neale. Religious trends in English poetry, Vol, 
II: 1740-1780, religious sentimentalism in the age of Johnson, 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1942. Pp. ix + 406. of. 
PQ, xxu, 146; xxm, 152. 

Rev. by Clark Emery in MLQ, v, 241-43; by Ricardo Quintana in MLN 

LIX, 290-92; by Mary S. Serjeantson in MLR, xxxix, 78-79. 

Gooch, G. P. Courts and cabinets. London: Longmans, 1944. Pp, 
323. 

Rev. by J. A. R. Marriott in Fortnightly, civ, 127-28; in TLS, July 15, p, 

342. Concerned with famous memoir-writers: Bishop Burnet, Lord Hervey, 

Horace Walpole, and Fanny Burney, among others. 


Gove, Philip Babcock. The imaginary voyage in prose fiction: a 
history of its criticism and a guide to its study, with an anno- 
tated check list of 215 imaginary voyages from 1700-1800, (Co- 
lumbia University studies in English and comparative litera- 
ture, No. 152.) New York: Columbia University Press, 1941, 
Pp. xi + 445. Cf. PQ, xx1, 191; xxn, 148; xxi, 152-53. 

Rev. by Ernest Bernbaum in MLN, utx, 137. 

Grierson, H. J. C. ‘‘Criticism and creation: their interactions.”’ 
Essays and studies by members of the English Association, Vol. 
Xxx, 1943, collected by Una Ellis-Fermor (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1944), pp. 7-29. 

In part on the eighteenth century. 

Grierson, Herbert J. C., and Smith, J. C. A critical history of Eng- 

lish poetry. London: Chatto and Windus, 1944. Pp. viii + 527. 
Rev. in TLS, Dee. 2, p. 582. 

Hartnoll, Phyllis. ‘‘ Juvenile drama: a Birmingham bequest.’’ TLS, 

Oct. 7, 1944, p. 492; Oct. 14, p. 504. 
Concerned in part with eighteenth-century plays. 


Johnstone, Paul H. ‘‘The rural Socrates.’’ JHI, v (1944), 151-75. 

A study of eighteenth-century agricultural literature in an attempt to show 
the relationship between the back-to-nature theme and the fashionable en- 
thusiasm for agriculture. 


Jones, Ernest. Geoffrey of Monmouth, 1640-1800. (University of 
California publications in English, Vol. v, No. 3.) Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1944. Pp. v +357- 
442. 


The first two sections are concerned with Geoffrey’s reputation as a his- 
torian; Section 11 is entitled ‘‘Geoffrey of Monmouth and ecclesiastical and 
legal controversy, 1640-1700,’’ and Section 1v ‘‘Geoffrey of Monmouth, litera- 
ture, and historians of literature, 1640-1800. ’’ 


Larrabee, Stephen A. English bards and Grecian marbles: the rela- 
tionship between sculpture and poetry, especially in the Roman- 
tic period. New York: Columbia University Press, 1943. Pp. 
xi + 312. Cf. PQ, xxim, 153. 


Rev. by Bernard H. Stern in MLN, ix, 211-12; by René Wellek in PQ, 
XXIII, 382-83. 


LeComte, Edward S. Endymion in England. New York: King’s 
Crown Press, 1944. Pp. xii + 189. 

Macdonald, Hugh. ‘‘The law and defamatory biographies in the 

seventeenth century.’’ RES, xx (1944), 177-98. 
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Magee, Grace Miriam. “‘ English biography during the Restoration 
period.’’ University of Southern California abstracts of disserta- 
tions for the degree of doctor of philosophy ... 1944 (Los An- 
geles: University of Southern California Press, 1944), pp. 58- 
60. 

Matthews, William. English pronunciation and shorthand in the 
early modern period. (University of California publications in 
English, Vol. 1x, No. 3.) Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press, 1943. Pp. iv + 135-213. 


The study is based on shorthand textbooks and manuscripts of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. 


Monk, Samuel H. ‘‘ ‘A grace beyond the reach of art’.’’ JHI, v 
(1944), 131-50. 


Musgrove, S. ‘‘Two anonymous verse translations from Seneca, 
1653 and 1666.’’ N&Q, cuxxxvir (1944), 120-21. 


Noyes, Robert Gale. ‘‘Shakespeare in the eighteenth-century nov- 
el.’’ ELH, x1 (1944), 213-36. 


Patrick, Max J. ‘‘Scydromedia, a forgotten Utopia of the seven- 
teenth century.’’ PQ, xxim (1944), 273-82. 
In Latin, by Antoine Le Grand. 
Peltz, Catharine Walsh. ‘‘The neo-classie lyric, 1660-1725.’’ ELH, 
x1 (1944), 92-116. 


A study of the neo-classic lyric, in terms of its own critical theory and 
practice, is worth doing, and Miss Peltz’s survey, though based on rather 
slender critical foundations (Mulgrave’s Essay on poetry and Ambrose Philips’ 
letter on song-writing in Guardian, No. 16), affords a pleasing excursion 
through the miscellanies, the songs from the dramas, and the short poems of 
thirty-one selected poets. She finds that ‘‘almost without exception the neo- 
classic lyric is upon the love theme’’ (p. 97) —Isaac Watts is not among 
the poets chosen for study —and that the poet’s ‘‘objective’’ is ‘‘ usually 
to achieve physical union with an adored mistress’’ (p. 98). She is able to 
classify — not without overlapping — the ‘‘dominant themes’’ as four: com- 
plaint of the cruel mistress, ‘‘the carpe diem theme,’’ praise of the mistress, 
and rebuke of the lady ‘‘ for her cruel wit or her fickle nature’’ (pp. 98-100)— 
to which she joins a fifth: ‘‘a series in which the lover’s approach to, success 
with, withdrawal from the lady are voiced in sequence, sophisticated, subtle, 
comparable to the outline of a complete circle in its amatory progression’’ 
(p. 101). The imagery employed in these love-poems is ‘‘ conventionalized, ’’ 
and centers about four comparisons: that of love to Cupid, of love to fire, of 
love to tasting food, and of love as a chain binding the lover to his mistress. 
As to metrical form, the quatrain is most frequent, but the six-line stanza 
and the tetrameter couplet are also widely used. Finally, the poets who ‘‘ex- 
emplify in their writing the highest reaches of this lyric genre’’ are Rochester, 
Congreve, and Prior. 

If little of this seems new, Miss Peltz writes in an urbane and smooth 
style, and her numerous quotations from the poets afford a pleasing anthology 
for the general reader (though there seems little excuse for some inaccurate 
texts). Her conclusion that the neo-classie lyric ‘‘is as finely wrought as the 
most exquisite Dresden China statuette’’ (p. 112) is not meant as faint praise ; 
and her frequent use of such phrases as ‘‘the importance of chiselled form,’’ 
‘*flawless expression,’’ ‘‘chiselled, restrained manner,’’ and ‘‘ perfection of 
form’’ (pp. 93, 96, 112) is in the best tradition of Austin Dobson and Gosse. 
Consequently the reader is not surprised to find Pater and Locker-Lampson 
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quoted approvingly (pp. 111-12) on the ‘‘charm’’ of Restoration and Queen 
Anne verse. It should be possible, however, to approach the neo-classical poets 
in the light of their own expressed aims, rather than by the laws of ‘‘a differ. 
ent country’’ or another age. If we regard the lyric ‘‘primarily as personal 
passionate, and sincere,’’ ‘‘the spontaneous expression of a mood,’? yoje. 
ing the author’s feeling and thought as an individual,’’ ‘‘an individual ery” 
(pp. 95, 92, 96n.), we inevitably reach the conclusion that the neo-classie lyric 
expresses only ‘‘a restricted, thoroughly familiar subject matter in familiar 
language and verse forms’’ (p. 111). But the poet writing between 1660 and 
1725 can hardly be said to have regarded the lyric as ‘‘an individual ery,” 
nor in the campaign for the establishment of true wit did he think of himself 
as carving out exquisitely chiselled bits which would reflect a sophisticated 
and artificial mode of life. The generation of Dryden and Pope were con- 
cerned more with getting rid of what they regarded as an entirely unnatural 
and ‘‘Gothic’’ kind of poetry. Whether or not they accomplished their pur- 
pose we may best see by dropping all ‘‘romantic’’ catchwords and measuring 
their achievement by their own avowed critical principles. — DonaLp F. Bonp, 
Randolph, Mary Claire. ‘‘ ‘Candour’ in XVIIIth-century satire.” 
RES, xx (1944), 45-62. 
Randolph, Mary Claire. ‘‘ ‘The sinful suburbs of cookery’: satiri- 
eal recipes of the XVIII century.’’ N&Q, cuxxxvi (1944), 32- 
36. 


Robertson, Jean. The art of letter writing: an essay on the hand- 
books published in England during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. Liverpool: University Press; London: Hodder 
& Stoughton, 1942. Pp. 80. Cf. PQ, xx, 149. 

Rev. by Ruth Kelso in MLN, tix, 203-5. 

Seouten, A. H., and Hughes, Leo. ‘‘A calendar of performances of 
1 Henry IV and 2 Henry IV during the first half of the eight- 
eenth century.’’ JEGP, xu (1944), 23-41. 

Seouten, A. H., and Hughes, Leo. ‘‘The New Theatre in the Hay- 
market, 1734 and 1737.’’ N&Q, cLxxxvi (1944), 52-53. 


Corrections of earlier studies by Emmett L. Avery. 
Siebert, Fred S. ‘‘Taxes on publications in England in the eight- 
eenth century.’’ Journalism quarterly, xx1 (1944), 12-24. 
Sprague, Arthur Colby. Shakespeare and the actors: the stage busi- 
mess in his plays, 1660-1905. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1944. Pp. xxvii + 440. 


Rev. by Edward Wagenknecht in New York Times book review, July 16, 
p. 19. 


Swedenberg, H. T., Jr. The Theory of the epic in England, 1650- 
1800. (University of California publications in English, Vol. 
xv.) Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1944. Pp. xi + 396. 

Taylor, John Tinnon. Early opposition to the English novel: the 
popular reaction from 1760 to 1830. New York: King’s Crown 


Press, 1943. Pp. vi-+ 148. Cf. PQ, xxm, 154. 
Rev. by Donald F. Bond in Library quarterly, x1v (1944), 356-57. 


Thomas, Russell. ‘‘Contemporary taste in the stage decorations of 
London theaters, 1770-1800.’’ MP, xii (1944), 65-78. 
Tillotson, Geoffrey. Essays in criticism and research. Cambridge: 
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At the University Press; New York: Macmillan Co., 1942. Pp. 


xxix + 215. Cf. PQ, xxu, 150; xxi, 155. 
Rev. by René Wellek in MP, x1, 261-63. 


Tobin, James E. ‘‘Three eighteenth century plays.’’ N&Q, cLxxxvi 
(1944), 18. 


Additions to and corrections of Nicoll on three minor plays. 


Warner, James H. ‘‘#mile in eighteenth-century England.’’ PMLA, 
uix (1944), 773-91. 

Woehl, Arthur L. ‘‘Some plays in the repertories of the patent 
houses.’’ Studies in speech and drama in honor of Alexander M. 
Drummond (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 1944), pp. 
105-22. 


On the Restoration stage. 
V. INDIVIDUAL AUTHORS 


Mark Akenside 
Aldridge, Alfred Owen. ‘‘The eclecticism of Mark Akenside’s ‘The 
pleasures of imagination’.’’ JHI, v (1944), 292-314. 


A common procedure in philosophy is to separate such supposed opposites 
as wit and judgment, reason and passion, reason and imagination, the senses 
and the intellect, and then to put them together again in some sort of com- 
bination, compromise, or synthesis. If this is to be called eclecticism, it fol- 
lows naturally from the traditional oppositions; and differs from the eclecti- 
cism which is merely an appropriation of congenial ideas from various sources. 
Aldridge describes Akenside as an eclectic in both senses, but more important 
than his piecemeal borrowings is what Aldridge describes as his ‘‘desire to 
reconcile two divergent streams of thought, rationalism and empiricism.’’ 
Commentators on Akenside have usually connected the former with Shaftes- 
bury, the latter with Addison. Aldridge studies the notes to the first edition 
of The pleasures of imagination carefully, and, though of course he does not 
overlook Shaftesbury and Addison, he is disposed to emphasize other sources, 
such as Plato, Lucretius, and Leibniz. The direct connection with Platonism 
is clear, but this hardly lessens the importance of Shaftesbury as a carrier of 
ideas ultimately derived from ancient philosophy. A direct and extensive in- 
fluence from Lucretius is far less certain, despite a few borrowed lines. And 
it seems that Aldridge overstates the direct influence of Leibniz, or at least 
fails to prove his claims on this point. There is a reference by Akenside to 
the conclusion of the Théodicée (note to II, 335), though the whole passage 
is Platonic; but when Aldridge quotes the difficult lines 

that from the wide complex 
Of coexistent orders, one might rise, 
One order, all-involving and intire [II, 320-22] — 
and says that they connect Marcus Aurelius and Leibniz, he fails to cite in 
full Akenside’s note on this passage: ‘‘See the meditations of Antoninus, and 
the characteristicks, passim.’’ And it is more than doubtful whether Aken- 
side’s references to harmony point to the special Leibnizian doctrine of pre- 
established harmony. Harmony was a favorite idea because it could be used 
loosely, expressing a priori ideas about a world order and at the same time 
denoting various relations and patterns discovered empirically. Aldridge’s 
paper would have been strengthened had he paid more attention to the pres- 
ence of this popular philosophy in Akenside’s immediate background, without 
concerning himself so much with the tracing of individual ideas to ultimate 
sources. For example, he might have made more of the poet’s opening defini- 
tion of the ‘‘powers of imagination’’: ‘‘Certain powers in human nature 
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which seem to hold a middle place between the organs of bodily sense and the 
faculties of moral perception.’’ This invites comparison with Addison’s re- 
mark in Spectator, No. 411: ‘‘The pleasures of the imagination .. . are not 
so gross as those of sense, nor so refined as those of the understanding,’’ and 
would have helped to connect Akenside’s ideas with current doctrines about 
the moral and the aesthetic senses, especially with Hutcheson. Thorpe’s articles 
should have been used on this point (‘‘Addison’s theory of the imagination 
as perceptive response,’’ Papers of the Michigan Academy, XXI [1935], 511- 
30; ‘‘ Addison and Hutcheson on imagination,’’ ELH, II [1935], 215-34), In 
general, Aldridge shows little interest in Akenside’s empiricism. He offers a 
sound commentary on many details. He is probably right in denying that there 
is any specific doctrine of evolution in Akenside. Here, however, we should 
reckon not only with Akenside’s own scientific opinions, but with current ideas 
about the progress of knowledge or imagination along the chain or scale of 
being. For Akenside’s relation to science, the Newtonian passage on the rain- 
bow should be noted (II, 97-120).— ALAN D. McKILLop. 


John Arbuthnot 
Cooke, Alice L. ‘‘The shadow of Martinus Scriblerus in Haw- 


> 99 


thorne’s ‘The prophetic pictures’.’’ New England quarterly, 
xvil (1944), 597-604. 
John Armstrong 
Knapp, Lewis M. ‘‘Dr. John Armstrong, littérateur, and associate 
of Smollett, Thomson, Wilkes, and other celebrities.’’ PMLA, 
Lix (1944), 1019-58. 

Mr. Knapp’s article is a modern version of an old and honored form — the 
memoir. Armstrong’s career as physician, author, gentleman, and coffee-house 
wit is presented with a wealth of patiently and skillfully collected detail, 
mainly new or forgotten; anecdotes from every conceivable source; letters 
from original manuscripts now in London, Boston, or Philadelphia; inferences 
drawn from all of Armstrong’s published works. Armstrong moves through- 
out in distinguished company whose respect and affection he merited and won. 
There is much of Smollett here: the article has grown out of Mr. Knapp’s 
research for his forthcoming biography of Smollett. Indeed, Armstrong’s 
career and character present very close similarities to Smollett’s; as Mr. 
Knapp says, Armstrong even speaks sometimes with the voice of the novelist, 
‘*but pitched in a lower key, and with less authority, range, and power.’’ 
The study of the friendship between these two men is one of the most valuable 
aspects of this memoir, especially the survey of their correspondence and other 
relations during Smollett’s last years in Italy. And there is Wilkes, that gay, 
faithless, and unscrupulous ‘‘friend,’’ to whom Armstrong could write, ‘‘ For 
god’s sake come if you can [to dine with Smollett et al.|, and if you ineline 
to take Ranelagh in your way home I’m your man for that too’’; but some 
years later was forced to retract: ‘‘I cannot with Honour or Decency associ- 
ate myself with one who has distinguished himself by abusing my Country.” 
There is Dr. Dickson, who drank to Armstrong’s memory ‘‘ with tears in his 
eyes’’; Thomson, who included some of Armstrong’s lines in The Castle of In- 
dolence; Fuseli, whom Armstrong fostered and then seems to have quarreled 
with ‘‘over the pronunciation of an English word’’; Hume, Robertson, Alex- 
ander Carlyle, and other fellow-Scots. The whole is concluded with a ‘‘char- 
acter’’ of Armstrong that does full justice to the man’s indolent, sensitive, 
witty, splenetic, and altogether companionable nature. In short, we have here 
a memoir on the model of Scott and Anderson, but developed with all the re- 
sources and all the care of modern scholarship. — Louis L. Martz. 


Jane Austen 
Bell, C. F. ‘‘Jane Austen’s backgrounds.’’ TLS, Aug. 26, 1944, p. 
420. 


Annotation of passages in the novels. 
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C{hapman], R. W. ‘‘Scott and Jane Austen.’’ N&Q, cLXxxvi 
(1944), 91. 

On his opinion of her. 

Etherington, J. R. M. ‘‘Jane Austen’s religion.’’ Corr. in TLS, 
Jan. 29, 1944, p. 55. 

On her attitude toward Evangelicalism. Cf. Winifred Schofield in TLS, Feb. 

12, p. 79; Q. D. Leavis in TLS, Feb. 19, p. 91. 

Kaye-Smith, Sheila, and Stern, G. B. Speaking of Jane Austen. 
New York: Harper, 1944. Pp. 286. 

Published in England as Talking of Jane Austen. Rev. by Marjorie Nicolson 

in New York Times book review, May 28, p. 3; in TLS, Jan. 8, p. 21. 

Leavis, Q. D. ‘‘A critical theory of Jane Austen’s writings: 1. The 
letters.’’ Scrutiny, xxm (1944), 104-19. 

Leavis, Q. D. ‘‘ Jane Austen’s ‘Emma’.’’ Corr. in TLS, Feb. 5, 1944, 
p. 67. 

William Beckford 

“Beckford the Caliph: a traveller of two worlds, passion and fan- 
tasy.’’ TLS, May 6, 1944, p. 222. 

A general essay in interpretation. Cf. C. F. Bell in TLS, May 13, p. 235; 

TLS, May 20, p. 247. 

George Berkeley 

Philosophical commentaries, generally called ‘‘The commonplace 
book.’’ By George Berkeley. An editio diplomatica, transcribed 
and edited with introduction and notes by A. A. Luce. London: 
Nelson & Sons, 1944. Pp. xlii + 485. 

Rev. by A. D. Ritchie in Nature, cLiv, 380; by H. J. Patton in Hibbert jour- 

nal, XLII, 80-82; in TLS, Sept. 16, p. 454. 

William Blake 

Bronowski, J. A man without a mask: William Blake, 1757-1827. 

London: Secker and Warburg, 1944. Pp. 153. 
Rev. in TLS, April 22, p. 200. 

Pinto, V. de S. ‘‘Isaac Watts and William Blake.’’ RES, xx (1944), 
214-23. 

Preston, Kerrison. Blake and Rossetti. London: De la More Press, 
1944. Pp. 109. 

Rev. by H. G. F. in Connoisseur, cxiv, 60-61; in Apollo, xt, 84-85; in TLS, 

June 24, p. 309. 

Saurat, Denis. ‘‘Spiritual attitudes in Spenser, Milton, Blake and 
Hugo.’’ Comparative literature studies, xm (1944), 8-12; xiv 
(1944), 23-26. 

Witeutt, W. P. ‘‘Blake’s pun.’”’ Corr. in TLS, Aug. 5, 1944, p. 379. 

On Blake’s Urizen. Cf. Kerrison Preston, ibid., and Aug. 19, p. 403; W. P. 

Witeutt, Sept. 2, p. 427. 

Henry St. John, Viscount Bolingbroke 
(See Arthur Murphy) 
James Boswell 
(See Samuel Johnson) 
Robert Boyle 
More, Louis Trenchard. The life and works of the Honourable Rob- 
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ert Boyle. London and New York: Oxford University Presg 


1944. Pp. xii + 313. 

Rev. by Philip P. Wiener in New York Times book review, April 2, p, 29 

It is strange that as important a figur Boyl i oe 

: ge that as importa gure as Boyle was in seventeenth-centy 
science, he should have to wait until now for a modern account of his life 
In view of this fact we are thankful for the present volume which though 
disclosing no new sources of information, marshals the known facts in an in- 
telligent manner and presents a readable account. Nearly two-thirds of the 
book are concerned with relating Boyle’s religious thought to the thought of 
his time and with making clear the great contribution which his scientific 
thinking made to the emancipation of modern science from the domination 
of traditional ideas. With this part of the book I would find no fault except 
to note that Boyle’s effort to reconcile religion and the new experimental 
philosophy should have received somewhat more attention since it was a matter 
of first concern to the scientists. 

With reference to the biography itself, it is unfortunate that no new bio- 
graphical data were unearthed, especially as regards the last twenty-three 
years of Boyle’s life, which are covered in only seven pages. Certainly he was 
sufficiently conspicuous in the last third of the century to have left traces 
of his sojourn on earth in places accessible to assiduous research. As it stands, 
the account also fails to impress upon us Boyle’s personality, a personality 
attractive enough, though a little too shaded by sombre religious seriousness, 
It would be difficult to find anyone who has in his work revealed his spirit 
more clearly than Boyle. To understand him one must possess a clear realiza- 
tion of the motive and purpose of his scientific activities. In one passage the 
author emphatically presents Boyle as a popularizer of science, but he seem- 
ingly fails to realize how the spirit of the propagandist permeated most of 
his activities from the public ‘‘shows’’ he put on in his laboratories to his 
ardent defense of the new philosophy against its enemies. If his first con- 
cern was to influence others to accept the new faith, his second was to make 
contributions to a universal natural history as advocated by Bacon. This con- 
ception inspired most of the experimental and observational activity of the 
third quarter of the century in England, and to it Boyle consecrated his scien- 
tific findings. 

At times the biographer gives evidence of not possessing the fullest knowl- 
edge of the background of some of his statements, as, e.g., when he remarks, 
‘*As for the reading of English poetry, he [Boyle] makes the odd criticism 
that it is not very profitable, because the living English tongue changes 
greatly and rapidly and thus even its noblest poetry soon becomes obsolete’’ 
(p. 40). This, of course, was the dominant attitude toward the English lan- 
guage from Waller’s ‘‘Of English verse’’ to Pope’s Essay on criticism, and 
later. Another example might be found in his attributing the seventeenth- 
century revolt from the authority of Aristotle to the example of Galileo (p. 
225). The revolt had many sources, of which one of the most important was 
Bacon, who influenced Boyle profoundly. At other times the biographer reveals 
unfamiliarity with contributions already made to the investigation of prob- 
lems in which he expresses interest, such as the influence which the Royal So- 
ciety exerted on the simplification of prose in the Restoration (p. 111). In 
view of the tremendous importance which scientists of that day attached to 
style, Boyle’s own stylistic views could have been examined with profit. He 
was so involved in all aspects of the scientific movement that an extensive 
knowledge of this movement is essential to a complete understanding of his 
position in it.— RicHarD F. JONES. 

John Bunyan 
Harrison, Frank Mott. ‘‘Notes on the early editions of ‘Grace 
abounding’.’’ Baptist quarterly, x1 (1943), 160-64. 
Harrison, Frank Mott. ‘‘Repudiable ‘Bunyan writings’.’’ Baptist 
quarterly, x1 (1944), 277-81. 
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Willcocks, Mary Patricia. Bunyan calling: a voice from the seven- 
teenth century. London: Allen and Unwin, 1943. Pp. 236. 

Rev. by E. A. Payne in Baptist quarterly, x1 (1943), 179-81; by P. R. Smythe 

in Modern churchman, xxxill (1943), 266-67. 

Edmund Burke 

Bryant, Donald C. ‘‘Edmund Burke’s conversation.’’ Studies in 
speech and drama in honor of Alexander M. Drummond (Itha- 
ca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 1944), pp. 354-68. 

Hamm, Victor M. ‘‘Burke and metaphysics.’’ New scholasticism, 
xvi (1944), 3-18. 

Harding, Harold F. ‘‘The listener on eloquence, 1750-1800.’’ Stud- 
ies in speech and drama in honor of Alexander M. Drummond 
(Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 1944), pp. 341-53. 

Concerned with the reception of speeches by Burke, Sheridan, and others. 

Magnus, Sir Philip. ‘‘Edmund Burke.’’ Oriel review, [1 (1943) ], 
117-24. 

Robert Burns 

Noyes, Russell. ‘‘Wordsworth and Burns.’’ PMLA, ux (1944), 
813-32. 


‘‘The present study undertakes to set out the first full and accurate account 
of Wordsworth’s literary debt to Burns.’’ 


Robert Burns: his associates and contemporaries. The Train, Grier- 
son, Young, and Hope manuscripts, edited with an introduction 
by Robert T. Fitzhugh, with The journal of the border tour, 
edited by DeLancey Ferguson. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1943. Pp. ix + 133. Cf. PQ, xxim, 157-58. 

Rev. by Edward G. Cox in MLQ, v, 500-501; by David Daiches in MLN, tix, 
581-82; by Franklin B. Snyder in JEGP, xuiti, 481-82; in TLS, Feb. 5, p. 68. 
Samuel Butler 
Bentley, Norma E. ‘‘A grant to ‘Hudibras’ Butler.’’ MLN, ix 

(1944), 281. 
£20 from the king in 1680. 
Richard Owen Cambridge 


- Altick, Richard D. Richard Owen Cambridge: belated Augustan. 


(University of Pennsylvania diss.) Philadelphia, 1941. Pp. v 


+ 160. 
Rev. by James L. Clifford in MLQ, v, 118-19. 


: Thomas Chatterton 
Miller, Frances Schouler. ‘‘The historic sense of Thomas Chatter- 
ton.’’ ELH, x1 (1944), 117-34. 
Charles Churchill 
Brown, Wallace Cable. ‘‘Charles Churchill and criticism in transi- 
tion.’’ JEGP, xu (1944), 163-69. 
Jeremy Collier 
Hooker, Helene Maxwell. ‘‘ Father John Constable on Jeremy Col- 
lier.’”? PQ, xxm (1944), 375-78. 
Charles Cotton 
Hussey, Richard. ‘‘The text of Cotton’s poems.’’ N&Q, cLXxxvi 
(1944), 87-88. 
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William Cowper 
C., R. W. ‘‘A book from Cowper’s library.’’ N&Q, cuxxxvi (1944) 
291. 


[Starkey, James.] ‘‘Cowper and Newton.’’ Essays and recollections, 
by Seumas O’Sullivan (Dublin and Cork: Talbot Press, 1944), 
pp. 38-47. 

George Crabbe 

Batdorf, Franklin Pierce. ‘‘ A study of George Crabbe’s tales.’’ Cor. 
nell University abstracts of theses ... for the doctor’s degree, 
1942 (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1943), pp. 15-19. 

Daniel Defoe 

Moore, John Robert. Defoe’s sources for ‘‘Robert Drury’s Jour- 
nal.’’ (Indiana University publications, Humanistic series, No. 
9.) Bloomington: Indiana University, [1943]. Pp. 87. Cf. PQ, 


xxl, 160-61. 
Rev. briefly by Rae Blanchard in MLN, LIix, 201-2. 


Moore, John Robert. ‘‘Scott’s Antiquary and Defoe’s History of 
apparitions.’’ MLN, urx (1944), 550-51. 

Sherwin, Oscar. ‘‘Defoe reviews World War II.’’ JHTI, v (1944), 
359-68. 

John Dennis 

The critical works of John Dennis. Edited by Edward Niles Hooker. 
Vol. u: 1711-1719. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press; London: 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1943. Pp. exliv 


+ 588. Cf. PQ, xxi, 162. 

Rev. by Louis I. Bredvold in MLN, tix, 354-56; by Marvin T. Frederick in 
JEGP, Xu, 127-31; by James R. Sutherland in RES, xx, 168-70. 

The wish of Dr. Johnson that Dennis’ essays be collected, a wish seconded by 
Spingarn (in his influential Critical essays of the seventeenth century, 1909), 
has now been realized. Mr. Hooker tells us, indeed, that ‘‘three different proj- 
ects for an edition were in the preliminary stages of preparation when an- 
nouncement was made of the present edition. tes 

The first volume, published in 1939, demonstrated its editor’s careful schol- 
arship. From its copious and informed notes, few students of eighteenth cen- 
tury literary theory could fail to profit. Volume II offers the editor’s general 
introduction to Dennis, a long and diffuse study of the canon, personal rela- 
tionships, reputation, critical theories, and critical opinions (i.e., judgments 
of authors, or ‘‘ practical criticism’’). In Hooker’s interpretation of Dennis, 
there is nothing really new or bold but, rather, a cautious consolidation of 
H. G. Paul, J. W. Krutch, C. de W. Thorp, and others. 

It is wearisome to have the old quarrel between Dennis and Pope not only 
rehearsed but resumed in the ‘‘quarrel of the scholars,’’ who constitute them- 
selves defending attorneys of their respective clients. The general pattern 
seems clear enough: the two men never really ‘‘met’’ intellectually. In 1704, 
Dennis (whose best work was done in the preceding decade) withdrew from 
the ‘‘Conversation of the Great World,’’ the London literary world; and for 
the rest of his life he wrote as a survivor of the ‘‘last age,’’ out of sympathy 
with the new, thin, urbane ‘‘classicism,’’ embittered by Pope’s gibes (and 
the success of this upstart sitting in Dryden’ s chair) and by Addison’s failure 
to recognize his priority as an admirer and quoter of Paradise lost. Mean- 
while, the rising writers certainly failed of justice to Dennis’ best work (if 
they knew it) with an unfairness still requisite to clashes between literary 
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generations. We do not need to protract the quarrel. Dennis’ Usefulness of the 
stage, Advancement and reformation of modern poetry, and Grounds of criti- 
cism in poetry (which Hooker rightly judges his most solid and original trea- 
tises) deserve high rank in the history of English criticism and retain more 
than historical interest. 

Dennis’ general position is that of a Christian humanist. Both Graeco-Ro- 
man culture and Anglican Christianity are real forces in his thinking; and 
he makes an intellectually creditable adjustment of them. Though in defend- 
ing the theater against Collier and Law he had, as playwright, a professional 
interest, he is centrally expositing a eudaimonist theory of human nature and 
an Aristotelian theory of how drama benefits society against ascetic and per- 
fectionist views. (M. J. Adler’s Art and prudence [pp. 71-72] puts Dennis’ 
reply to Collier in its proper perspective and praises it as ‘‘the best of its 
kind at the time.’’) To a degree difficult to parallel among other Miltonists, 
Dennis’ Miltonism, which is restricted to Paradise lost, combines religious and 
aesthetic motivations. It is Dennis’ general thesis, for which he makes a good 
ease, that the greatest poetry (i.e., the best poems written in the major kinds 
—the epic, the tragedy, the ode) has always been religious (i.e., drawing their 
themes from the cultus of a culture). Such a thesis, like his thesis about the 
stage, sets Dennis to studying the relations of art to society. Here he does 
his most original work. Religious poetry must (in the Longinian term) be 
sublime; in seventeenth century language (which Dennis was bold to use, in 
view of its damaging associations) it must be enthusiastic. What are the 
psychological effects on an audience of such an art, he asks; and what must 
be the psychic states of the poet who by his art produces such effects? 

Dennis’ well-known apostrophe to the Alps, his central concern for the 
sublime, and his general psychological interests have led some commentators 
to call him a precursor of romanticism; and the mild excitement with which 
the romantics, Wordsworth, Coleridge, De Quincey, even Lamb (cf. E. Blun- 
den’s Lamb and his contemporaries [1933], p. 147, for C. L., not in Hooker’s 
catena) rediscovered Pope’s old enemy gives some plausibility to the align- 
ment. Since the time of the romantic movement, until very recently, the stock 
conception of neoclassicism, even among literary scholars, was such a carica- 
ture, such a straw man, that any eighteenth-century critic one actually read 
seemed not to fit; and he who was not a sheer authoritarian was gratefully 
recognized as a pre-romanticist. But this is no longer the story. By now, 
among our literary critics, who are at least a generation in advance of the 
scholars, romanticism has turned into just such a caricature, such a system 
as no intellectually respectable man could ever have held. 

What Dennis does represent, in terms of literary history, is a variety of 
neoclassicism better illustrated in seventeenth century France, the France of 
Moliére, Racine (Athalie), and Bossuet than in Restoration England, the kind 
of classicism which the Puritans and reaction against the Puritans denied to 
England. In strictly English terms, Dennis does something to span the Civil 
War. His Anglicanism is not that of Laud but it is not pure Tillotson either: 
there is some line back to the Ecclesiastical polity. His classicism rests on the 
double pillars of Milton and Dryden, the two seventeenth centuries. In modern 
comedy, his taste is massively sound—for Jonson’s Alchemist and Volpone, 
for Moliére’s Tartuffe and Misanthrope. Of French minds, he quotes Mon- 
taigne and Pascal as well as Le Bossu and Dacier. Better than the other great 
critic of the age, Dryden, Dennis represents an English and Christian neoclas- 
sicism. — AUSTIN WARREN. 


John Dryden 


Huntley, Frank Livingstone. The unity of John Dryden’s dramatic 
criticism: the preface to ‘‘Troilus and Cressida’’ (1679). (Part 
of University of Chicago diss.) Chicago, 1944. Pp. ii + 179-212. 

The Letters of John Dryden, with letters addressed to him. Col- 
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lected and edited by Charles E. Ward. Duke University Press, 
{ 1942. Pp. xvii + 196. Cf. PQ, xxu, 157; xxm, 163. 

Rev. by Rae Blanchard in MLN, LIx, 200- 201; by G. R. Noyes in JEGP, 
XLII, 124-27. 


Smith, R. Jack. ‘‘Shadwell’s impact upon John Dryden.’’ REX, 

. xx (1944), 29-44. 

i Scott, Florence R. ‘‘Lady Honoria Howard.’’ RES, xx (1944), 
| 158- 59. 

{ ; Concerned with the possible source of Dryden’s Honoria in The rival ladies, 

} John Evelyn 

if Groom, Phyllis M. ‘‘ Evelyn and Dr. Papin,’’ TLS, Feb. 27, p. 103. 
See also Mar. 6, p. 116. 








Henry Fielding 

j C., T. C. ‘‘Fielding and Bentley.’? N&Q, cuxxxvi (1944), 245-46, 

| On a passage in Amelia, Bk. x, ch. i. 
if 





Clark, Charles Marston ‘‘The life of Mr. Jonathan Wild the great 
by Henry Fielding, edited with introduction and notes.’’ Cor- 
I nell University abstracts of theses . . . for the doctor’s degree, 
i 1942 (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1943), pp. 19-22. 
i Greene, Charles Richard. ‘‘A note on the authorship of Shamela.”’ 
MLN, u1x (1944), 571. 
: David Garrick 
1 Motter, T. H. Vail. ‘‘Garrick and the private theatres, with a list 
1 of amateur performances in the eighteenth century.’’ ELH, x 
| (1944), 63-75. 
John Gay 
(See also Alexander Pope) 
Trowbridge, Hoyt. ‘‘ Pope, Gay, and The shepherd’s week.’’ MLQ, 
v (1944), 79-88. 
Edward Gibbon 
Grant, Frederick C. ‘‘Edward Gibbon’s five causes.’’ Religion in 
i life, xm (1943), 18-25. 
A Low, D. M. ‘‘Scribble, scribble, scribble!’’ Corr. in TLS, Jan. 22, 
1944, p. 43. 


Concerning the reliability of an anecdote about Gibbon. Cf. Francis Bam- 
ford in TLS, Feb. 12, p. 79. 


‘*Portrait of an artist: the young Gibbon.’’ Cornhill, 1944, pp. 91- 
96, 252-60. 
A popular article. 





William Godwin 
Deen, Floyd H. ‘‘The genesis of Martin Faber in Caleb Williams.” 
MLN, ux (1944), 315-17. 
Oliver Goldsmith 
Bell, Howard J., Jr. ‘‘The deserted village and Goldsmith’s social 
doctrines. ea PMLA, LIx (1944), 747-72. 


A study of the poem in relation to Goldsmith’ s other writings and to the 
thought of the period. \ 
Knight, Douglas. ‘‘Two issues of Goldsmith’s ‘Bee’.’’ N&Q, 


cLxxxvil (1944), 276. 
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Mr. Knight has discovered in a full set of unbound numbers of the Bee at 
Yale University an unnoticed edition of No. I with numerous variants from 
the edition found in all bound copies that have been hitherto described: there 
are differences in ornaments, press numbers, punctuation, ete., and p. 32 is 
correctly numbered. His argument for the priority of the newly discovered 
edition is not conclusive; the errors of punctuation in No. I of the bound 
copies can be explained by his hypothesis of hasty reprinting, but they cannot 
in turn be taken as a proof of that hypothesis. Possibly a better argument for 
its priority is to be found in its comparative rarity; if the more common edi- 
tion of No. I is the earlier, then it is hard to understand why Wilkie printed 
a new edition to complete sets of a work for which there was no guarantee of — 
and which seems not to have had —an extensive sale. — Possibly it is worth 
noting that No. I in my copy of Lane ’s reissue, while apparently the same as 
that in bound copies in other respects, has p. 32 correctly numbered. — ARTHUR 
FRIEDMAN. 

Lynskey, Winifred. ‘‘Goldsmith and the warfare in nature.’’ PQ, 


xxm (1944), 333-42. 


Price, Lawrence Marsden. ‘‘The works of Oliver Goldsmith on the 
German stage, 1776-1795.’’ MLQ, v (1944), 481-86. 


(Starkey, James.] ‘‘Goldsmith and ‘The Bee’ ’’ and ‘‘Goldsmith’s 
birthplace.’’ Essays and recollections, by Seumas O’Sullivan 
(Dublin and Cork: Talbot Press, 1944), pp. 24-28, 29-37. 

The first of these papers offers nothing new to the student of Goldsmith. 
The second would seem to be more important, for, in its author’s opinion, it 
‘‘settles the question of the birthplace [of Goldsmith] once and for all.’’ Mr. 
Starkey has found in Edward Mangin’s An essay on light reading (1808) a 
letter concerning Goldsmith by Annesley Strean, which in turn contains a 
letter (written in 1807) by Robert Jones Lloyd saying on the evidence of his 
mother (a relative of the poet) that Goldsmith was born in the house of his 
grandfather at Smith-Hill. On the basis of this evidence alone Mr. Starkey 
concludes that Goldsmith’s birthplace was not Pallas or Elphin but ‘‘ Ard- 
nagow (in English ‘Smith-Hill’) in the County of Roscommon.’’ 

Concerning Mr. Starkey’s essay two things may be said. First, the material 
he presents is not new; Mangin’s book is well known to students of Goldsmith 
(it is listed, for example, in the bibliography of Goldsmith in the CBEL, 
where attention is called to Strean’s letter), and it has been used by two 
earlier writers who have argued for Smith-Hill (see M. F. Cox in the Journal 
of the National Literary Society of Ireland, Vol. 1 [1900], and W. A. Hender- 
son in NGQ, 9th ser., vit [1901], 330). Second, the ‘‘ Pallas theory’’ cannot 
so lightly be dismissed, for it does not rest, as Mr. Starkey seems to believe, 
on Johnson’s epitaph —‘‘an epitaph which . . . is sadly characteristic of 
that most unreliable of biographers.’’ Rather, it is supported by evidence of 
the strongest kind. Both the Goldsmith family Bible and Mrs. Hodson’s Nar- 
rative name Pallas (see Prior, Life [1837], 1, 14, and Collected letters, ed. 
Balderston, p. 162), and— most striking of all—the Perey Memorandum, 
taken from Goldsmith’s ‘‘own Mouth, Apr. 28, 1773,’’ is at complete variance 
with Lloyd’s letter: ‘‘Oliver, born at a Place called Pallas in the County of 
Longford in the Parish of Forney (a house belonging to his Wife’s Uncle 
the Revd. Mr. Green Rector of Kilkenny West .. .)’’ (Katharine C. Bal- 
derston, The history and sources of Percy’s Memoir of Goldsmith, p. 13).— 
ARTHUR FRIEDMAN. 


Weatherly, Edward H. ‘‘Beau Tibbs and Colonel Sellers.’’ MIN, 
LIx (1944), 310-13. 
Not very striking parallels between the Citizen of the world and Mark 
Twain’s Gilded age. 
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Thomas Gray 
Starr, Herbert W. Gray as a literary critic. (University of Pennsyl. 


vania diss.) Philadelphia, 1941. Pp. vi + 144. 
Rev. by W. Powell Jones in MLN, tix, 146-47. 


Aaron Hill 
Horsley, Phyllis M. ‘‘Aaron Hill: an English translator of 
Mérope.’’ Comparative literature studies, xu (1944), 17-23, 
Hughes, Leo. ‘‘ ‘The actor’s epitome’.’’ RES, xx (1944), 306-7, 


Concerning Hill’s versified treatment of the art of acting. 
Sir Robert Howard 
de Beer, E. S. ‘‘The dramatist sons of Thomas, Earl of Berkshire,” 


NGQ, cuxxxvir (1944), 214-15. 
Concerned with Howard’s third marriage. Cf. H. 8. H., ibid., 281-83, 


David Hume 
Mossner, Ernest Campbell. The forgotten Hume: Le bon David, 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1943. Pp. xv + 251. Cf, 


“PQ, xxim, 167-69. 

Rev. by Roy W. Battenhouse in Church history, x11, 77-78; by Monroe (, 
Beardsley in Review of religion, vil, 189-92; by Leo Leonard Camp in MLQ, 
v, 499-500; by W. T. Laprade in JMH, xvi, 64; by Frederick A. Pottle in 
MLN, Urx, 294-95; by J. S. in Studies, xxx, 272; by W. D. Taylor in RES, 
xx, 240-41; by Norman L. Torrey in Romanic review, xxv, 175-76; by Fer- 
nand Vial in French review, xvil, 291-92. 


Mossner, Ernest Campbell. ‘‘Hume’s epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, 
1734: the biographical significanee.’’ HLQ, vir (1944), 135-52. 


Catharine Jemmat 
(See John Winstanley) 
Samuel Johnson 
Bronson, Bertrand H. Johnson and Boswell: three essays [‘‘John- 
son Agonistes,’’ ‘‘ Boswell’s Boswell,’’ and ‘‘ Johnson’s Irene”’]. 
(University of California publications in English, Vol. III, No, 
9.) Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1944. Pp. 363-475. 


Here is another exploration of the mind of Samuel Johnson, as well as an 
excursion into the less traversed territory of Boswell. Both investigations have 
been pursued with vigor and are in many ways acute and revealing. The cue 
for ‘‘Johnson Agonistes’’ is Boswell’s remark, ‘‘ Everything about his char- 
acter and manners was forcible and violent’? —a violence which Bronson finds 
everywhere exemplified in, and lending distinction to, Johnson’s writings and 
conversation. The greater part of the essay is given over to analyses of and 
extensive quotations from a wide selection of Johnson’s prose writings, notably 
the political pamphlets, which the author has succeeded admirably in revivi- 
fying by relating them to Johnson’s character. In them Bronson points to 
numerous instances of that opposition between ‘‘the conservatism of intel- 
lectual attitude and the ebullient temperament’’ which kept Johnson ‘‘ from 
ever being a philosopher in the strictest sense.’’ As everybody knows, Jobn- 
son in his political theorizing moved away from independence in the direction 
of ever greater subordination to authority. But Bronson points out that, im 
a sense, Johnson was always a rebel against the established mores, for as he 
grew more deferential to authority the rest of the western world came more 
and more to question it. 

The organization of Bronson’s study of Irene can best be shown by the 
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titles of the sections: the background, the first draft, the private content, 
and the artifact. In his study of the background the author supplements, and 
at one point contradicts, the conclusions reached by Nichol Smith and E. L. 
McAdam in their edition of Johnson’s poems. He points out a contributing 
story, that of Manto, in Knolles’s Historie of the Turkes, Johnson’s source; 
and he disagrees with the editors’ assertion that Johnson was not influenced 
by earlier dramatic treatments based on Knolles. He finds a definite progres- 
sion, or rather recession, in Irene’s character: ‘‘She recedes in tragic inter- 
est, or at least in pathetic interest, with each successive play.’’ As for the 
first draft (printed by Nichol Smith and McAdam), Bronson perhaps magni- 
fies its importance in the composition of the poem: ‘‘That Johnson’s play 
is dramatically as convincing as it is must be credited to the fact that the 
draft is no fuller; as, conversely, we can hold the draft to blame for much of 
the failure of the finished work really to fuse.’’ He is on firm ground, how- 
ever, when he finds the draft illuminating in its emphasis upon the moralistic 
rather than the dramatic elements of the play. His search for biographical 
matter in Jrene is kept under control, and the results are convincing. In John- 
son’s choice of theme as well as in his treatment of it — his severe judgment 
upon Irene for yielding to the temptation to give up her religion — Bronson 
finds reflected Johnson’s own religious waverings and his harsh repression of 
them. And in the portrait of Aspasia, Bronson pleasantly suggests that the 
poet is celebrating the charms of ‘‘Tetty.’’ Up to this point I follow the 
author willingly, agreeing with him that what gives the play any interest it 
may still retain is its illumination of Johnson’s character, and that the cen- 
tral figure is too bleak and generalized to support the superstructure of a 
tragedy which will stir our emotions. But it is a little disconcerting to find 
him stating in the end that ‘‘the basic trouble lies in the style,’’ and quot- 
ing some remarks of T. S. Eliot — which I feel sure Eliot himself would never 
have applied to Irene — that ‘‘Poetry ... has to be in such relation to the 
speech of his time that the listener or reader can say ‘that is how I should 
talk if I could talk poetry.’. . . [It] must be a music latent in the common 
speech of its time.’’ Obviously, poetic style in the eighteenth century was at 
a further remove from common speech than it has been since 1798; but it 
could not easily be demonstrated that the splendid music of Irene was not 
latent in English common speech of 1749, and there can be no doubt that its 
first hearers (though they were not moved by the play) would have been very 
proud to be able to ‘‘talk’’ such poetry. The chief cause of Jrene’s failure 
as drama lies in the substance of what the characters say and do —and what 
they are prevented from saying and doing —rather than in the manner in 
which they speak. 

It would be pleasant to think that the time had come when a sympathetic 
student of Boswell could write on him without assuming the réle of protector. 
Bronson, however, felt himself obliged to devote the introductory section of 
his essays to a long quotation from Macaulay’s famous attack, a briefer ref- 
erence to Lytton Strachey’s, and finally an extended summary of, and reply to, 
the unwarranted but unimportant conclusions of C. E. Vulliamy. After this 
unhappy start, he proceeds to more significant matters — for example, some 
observations on the dual personality revealed in Boswell’s journal. There are 
also some sound remarks on Boswell’s style, a style so transparent that its fe- 
licity has hitherto gone almost unnoticed. The entertaining scenes with Rousseau 
are very generously quoted, and the essay concludes with a comparative study 
of parallel sections of the journal and the Life of Johnson. 

Throughout the essay Bronson has quite properly emphasized the importance 
of Boswell’s unfortunate relationship with his father. It undoubtedly con- 
tributed to his waywardness and helped to prevent him from maturing prop- 


states flatly that ‘‘if Boswell had been better adjusted, or merely on har- 
monious terms with his father, there would have been no Life of Johnson.’’ 
Possibly; but the outlines of character suggested by such a remark are dis- 
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torted, and the reader realizes that what Bronson is actually concerned with 
is not ‘‘Boswell’s Boswell,’? but Johnson’s Boswell. This is not, in other 
words, a complete picture. There is nothing here of Boswell’s non-Johnsonian 
publications (except, oddly and gratifyingly, the Hypochondriack), no word 
of his legal career, nothing at all about those later heartbreaking years, after 
Johnson’s death, when Mrs. Boswell was dying, when his passion for drink. 
ing grew less and less controllable, when he was trying to write his great 
work but was much more intent upon a humiliating and fruitless quest of a 
seat in Parliament. All this is essential to a full portrayal of Boswell; and 
since Bronson has written so well on the subject as far as he has gone, let us 
hope that he will one day give us a sequel. — CHARLES H. BENNETT. 


Brown, John J. ‘‘Samuel Johnson ‘making aether’.’”’ MIN, ux 
(1944), 286. 


C., P. ‘‘ Johnson on subordination.’’ N&@Q, cLxxxvi (1944), 159. 


Chapman, R. W. ‘‘The Johnson-Boswell correspondence.” N&Q, 
CLXxxvi (1944), 45-47. 


Additions and corrections to Chapman’s paper in NgQ, CLXxxv (1943), 32, 


C[hapman], R. W. ‘‘Johnson and Baxter’s Anacreon.’’ Né&Q, 
cLxxxv1 (1944), 246. 

Coleman, William H. ‘‘The Johnsonian conversational formula.” 
Quarterly review, ccoLXxxtl (1944), 432-45. 

Gove, Philip B. ‘‘Johnson’s copy of Hammond’s Elegies.’’ MLQ, 
v (1944), 435-38. 

Howarth, R. G. ‘‘ ‘From China to Peru’.’’ N&Q, cuxxxvi (1944), 
188-89. 


Earlier associations of the two countries than those given in Nichol Smith 
and McAdam’s edition of the Poems. 


‘*Dr. Johnson and Holland House.’’ N&Q, chxxxvi (1944), 108. 
Krutch, Joseph Wood. Samuel Johnson. New York: Henry Holt, 


1944, Pp. xiv + 599. 

Rev. by James L. Clifford in New York times book review, Nov. 19, p. 1. 

Joseph Wood Krutch’s Samuel Johnson is primarily a study of Johnson’s 
mind and personality. Formally it is a biography, but Mr. Krutch is inter- 
ested in the outward events of Johnson’s life largely as they help to build up 
a portrait of his mind. It therefore follows that Johnson’s critical works re- 
ceive very full treatment, and it should be stated at once that the examination 
of his criticism, particularly in the edition of Shakespeare and in the Lives 
of the poets, is not only brilliant but seems definitive for our times. 

This biography does not compete with Boswell’s. It is not a detailed, chron- 
ological record of events, and though conversations are frequently quoted, the 
result (and probably the purpose) is to give a sampling of Johnson’s opinions 
and to explore their basis and structure, and not to display his conversational 
powers at length. For the somewhat shadowy period before Boswell met John- 
son, Mr. Krutch is able to correct and supplement Boswell by use of the inde- 
fatigable researches of Aleyn Lyell Reade; in the later period Thraliana and 
Mr. Clifford’s biography of Mrs. Thrale are used for the same purpose. The 
result of this is that two parts of Johnson’s life emerge with new clarity and 
interest: the period before 1740, the terminal date of Mr. Reade’s research, 
and the last decade, when Mrs. Thrale’s records are fullest. The years between 
1740 and 1763, when Johnson met the Thrales, are still obscure. This is, how- 
ever, less noticeable in a book of this sort, and less disadvantageous, than it 
would be in one the primary purpose of which was straight biography. 

The scholar will find no new information on Johnson in this book, since it 
is admittedly based wholly on the research of others, but he will find new 
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ight on the problems of Johnson’s mind. Because of the scarcity of letters or 
other autobiographical matter in the first half of Johnson’s life, and the even 
greater scarcity of reliable contemporary accounts of those years, Mr. Krutch 
is forced to depend to a considerable extent on Johnson’s later recorded 
opinions in discussing the earlier years. This is admittedly dangerous practice; 
proper warnings are given, and for the most part the author is on safe ground. 
But in regard to Johnson’s political opinions I believe he goes astray. The 
evidence from Johnson’s own published writings shows that in 1738-1739 his 
opposition to the Walpole administration was serious and out-spoken. Though 
his Jacobitism may have been primarily sentimental, there is no reason for 
not taking it seriously also. To dismiss its importance in 1738 because some 
forty years later Johnson told Boswell that ‘‘if holding up his right hand 
would have secured victory at Culloden to Prince Charles’s army, he was not 
sure he would have held it up’’ is to forget that Johnson was looking back 
at Culloden through the distorting haze of a long period of contentment with 
the reign of George III. Even in what is described as hackwork, the opinions 
presented must be taken to be Johnson’s own unless they can be conclusively 
proved otherwise. The very fact that Johnson’s opinions show a considerable 
consistency throughout his life should make the author wary about forcing 
an absolute consistency. 

The new aspect of Johnson’s mind which emerges most clearly from Mr. 
Krutch’s analysis is his double fear of insanity and death. His fear of death 
comes out in Boswell’s account, although the reader may not recall it as of 
dominating force. The fear of insanity appears in Prayers and meditations 
and in other autobiographical writings, some unpublished. Mr. Krutch makes 
the point that the fear of death was quite different in its intensity from the 
usual Christian concern over what the hereafter may hold for the average 
man. In my opinion, Mr. Krutch proves beyond doubt that these two fears 
were major influences in Johnson’s thinking, and that they bordered on the 
pathological. It is equally made clear that these fears did not seize his mind 
and disable it, except for temporary and relatively short periods of black 
melancholia. 

Johnson’s conscience, as well as the testimony of people who knew the man 
only in the last twenty of his seventy-five years, is primarily responsible for 
the tradition that he was lazy and wrote little compared with what he ought 
to have accomplished. Mr. Krutch comments illuminatingly on this supposed 
indolence, but does not drive home the fact that Johnson’s production was 
amazingly great. The standard edition of his works published in 1825 in eleven 
octavo volumes excludes the eight-volume Shakespeare and the two large folio 
volumes of the Dictionary, as well as at least a volume of odd pieces never 
collected. If one adds a considerable quantity of assistance with the writings 
of others, such as his work on Chambers’s law lectures, the total is large in- 
deed. What more shall be required of a single lifetime? 

The insatiable Johnsonian will not be satisfied till a biography is written 
which incorporates every fact about Johnson’s life and about each of his 
publications. This is not that biography. But every Johnsonian is now in debt 
to Mr. Krutch for insight into Johnson’s personality and opinions, and for 
the most important criticism to date on his major works. — E. L. McApam, JR. 


Krutch, Joseph Wood. ‘‘Samuel Johnson and his friends.’’ Amer- 
ican scholar, x11 (1944), 363-72. 
Krutch, Joseph Wood. ‘‘On the talk of Samuel Johnson and his 
friends.’’ American scholar, xm (1944), 263-72. 
Leavis, F. R. ‘‘ Johnson as critic.’’ Scrutiny, xm (1944), 187-204. 
——. Edward L., Jr. ‘‘ Pseudo-Johnsoniana.’’ MP, xu (1944), 
3-87. 


Evidence that seven pieces should not be attributed to Johnson. 
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Moore, Wilbur E. ‘‘Samuel Johnson on rhetoric.’’ Quarterly jour. 
ual of speech, xxx (1944), 165-68. 

Pyles, Thomas. ‘‘The romantic side of Dr. Johnson.”’ ELH, x 
(1944), 192-212. 


The difficulty of determining the respective proportions of romantic and 
neo-classic ingredients in the works and life of an author is apparent from 
this study. For Mr. Pyles, romanticism comprises both reaction to ‘‘the tra- 
dition of dogma which had grown up around neo-classicism’’ and also a get 
of principles, concepts, and psychological qualities, such as originality, in. 
vention, imagination, enthusiasm, genius, the historical point of view, interest 
in the mediaeval, diversitarianism, love of nature, a tendency toward senti- 
ment. Neo-classicism, both by implication and overt statement, is the obverse 
of romanticism; and if under the criteria set up a neo-classicist will seem to 
many pure fiction Mr. Pyles too, in an uneasy moment, refers to ‘‘that man 
of straw, the hypothetical dyed-in-the-wool neo-classicist.’’ Unfortunately this 
is a casual remark, and the logic of his study is such as to give reality to the 
fiction. The method used is to apply the criteria to Johnson — not only to his 
writings but also to his oral statements, behavior, personal preferences, and per- 
sonality — to determine the extent of his leanings toward the romantic. Evi- 
dence is accumulated with a design to present Johnson as a rebel whose revolt 
against the conventional neo-classical critical canons illustrates ‘‘an attitude 
toward art and life which was later to become dominant.’’ And in the end 
the conclusion is that Johnson ‘‘had himself the emotional equipment for a 
first-rate romanticist — but a romanticist with a very strong ‘inner check’, 
This despite the statement at the outset that Johnson was not ‘‘ otherwise than 
he is usually represented —a thorough-going neo-classicist in principle, pro- 
foundly distrusting emotion and constantly seeking after what was universal.’ 
It is Mr. Pyles’ use of the concepts ‘‘neo-classic’’ and ‘‘romantic’’ that we 
believe is open to criticism, involving, as it does, two kinds of confusion and 
distortion. The first kind arises from what would seem to be a misunderstand- 
ing of neo-classical theory. 

For example, an opposition is set up between ‘‘neo-classic rules’’ and ‘‘Rea- 
son’s rules.’’ Johnson exhibits a romantic side to the extent that he ‘‘ attacked 
the neo-classic ‘rules,’ himself adhering only to ‘Reason’s rules’. . .’’ (p. 
193). But is it true that any major neo-classical critic thought that the rules 
rested merely on authority — or on any grounds other than reason and na- 
ture? Was Dryden, almost a century earlier, exhibiting a romantic side when, 
in The grounds of criticism in tragedy (1679), he quoted with approval from 
(the romantic!) Rapin: ‘‘They [the rules] are founded upon good sense, and 
sound reason, rather than on authority; for though Aristotle and Horace are 
produced, yet no man must argue that what they write is true, because they 
writ it. . .’’? Similarly, is Dennis to be aligned with the romanticists when 
he asks in The causes of the decay and defects of dramatick poetry (1725): 
**Ts it not more than Barely probable, that the conformity which They [the 
rules] have to Reason and nature could alone give them that Authority which 
They have had Two Thousand years together. . .?’’ These quotations are not 
unusual. Instances could be multiplied. Although admittedly Johnson’s view 
of the rules is in certain important respects different from the views of many 
earlier writers, the differences are not most effectively brought out by the 
kind of false opposition Mr. Pyles sets up. 

Another set of oppositions of importance in the article appears to us to mis- 
represent neo-classical theory — the presumed distinction between the romantic 
and neo-classic because the romanticist values invention, imagination, fancy, 
originality, genius, whereas the neo-classicist, by implication at least, neglects 
these. Mr. Pyles thinks that Johnson leans toward romanticism to the extent 
that he praises invention and imagination. But once again, the neo-classicist 
did not undervalue these faculties. What dre we to say of Pope’s remarks in 
the Preface to Homer’s Iliad: ‘‘Homer is universally allowed to have had 
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the greatest Invention of any writer whatever. ... Nor is it a wonder if he 

has ever been acknowledged the greatest of poets, who most excelled in that 

which is the very foundation of poetry. It is the invention that in different 
degrees distinguishes all great Geniuses. . . .’’ Similarly with the term ‘‘im- 

ination,’’ what interpretation concerning the value placed upon it by the 
neo-classical critic can be drawn from Addison’s praise of Pindar in Spectator, 

No. 160, as ‘‘a great genius of the first class, who was hurried on by a natural 
fre and impetuosity to vast conceptions of things, and noble sallies of im- 
agination’’? Indeed, the neo-classicist did not neglect the imagination; he 
valued it, and Rymer’s remark in 1674 — that ‘‘ Fancy. . ., in Poetry, is like 
Faith in Religion’? — would not have been challenged. The degree of value 
accorded the imagination is not sufficient to distinguish neo-classicism and 
romanticism; the different conceptions of the nature of the faculty must also 
be taken into account. Studies of this kind too infrequently approach the 
problem from this vantage. It would be difficult to show that Johnson’s con- 
ception of imagination is closer to that of Coleridge than to that of Pope, 
Dennis, or Gildon. The error consists in being concerned with words rather 
than with meanings, in relying more on the mere fact that a faculty or a con- 
cept is praised than on its nature and its function. Mr. Pyles’ use of the con- 
cepts of originality and genius is open to the same criticism. 

The second kind of confusion results from the ambiguous and doubtful na- 
ture of the evidence used to determine the extent of Johnson’s romanticism, 
where reference is made not to his considered critical judgments but to his 
oral statements, behavior, personal preferences, and personality. For example, 
Mr. Pyles supports Johnson’s diversitarianism by quoting Boswell’s remark 
that Johnson sought variety in his friendships: ‘‘He associated with persons 
the most widely different in manners, abilities, rank, and accomplishments. ’’ 
Again, as evidence of Johnson’s romantic side Mr. Pyles points out that John- 
son ‘‘was by no means apathetic to nature in its grander aspects,’’ that he 
‘even approved of the pseudo-mediaeval poetry of Chatterton’’ (though John- 
son’s great antipathy to the pseudo-mediaeval poetry of Macpherson is not men- 
tioned), that he liked domestic tragedy, ‘‘ because it laid hold upon the heart,’’ 
and that he had ‘‘a sentimental sort of devotion’’ to the lost cause of Jacobit- 
ism. The question is, do personal preferences of this kind or the presence of 
strong feelings prove anything about a writer’s aesthetic principles, or even 
align him with any type which can be clearly defined historically as _neo- 
classic or romantic? The Johnson who loved London ‘‘ better than all the open 
fields in the world’’ (p. 206) is translated into a romanticist because his love 
is ‘‘enthusiastic’’ and ‘‘almost passionate.’’ Intensity of feeling happily pre- 
serves the romanticist who unhappily loves an unromantic object. Consider, 
if we accept the evidence presented here, the devastating implication concern- 
ing the neo-classicist. He could love London, but not too well; he could be a 
Jacobite, but not feel sentimental about the cause; he could like domestic 
tragedy and the novels of Richardson but not, apparently, if they affected 
him strongly. If the evidence is valid, the concept ‘‘romantic’’ becomes blurred 
as a designation for a body of aesthetic principles or for a historical move- 
ment, and serves as a designation for universal qualities in human beings, 
peculiar to no time and place. Any writer or any man in any age can be shown, 
according to the kind of criteria used here, to be a mixture of romantic and 
of whatever is taken as the opposite of romantic. 

The point we wish to make is not that Johnson does not differ in certain 
respects from those who came before him or from his contemporaries, or even 
that he has no similarities to writers of a later generation; the point is that 
if these diffcrences are to be meaningfully set forth a method other than that 
of employing the conventional conceptions of neo-classicism and romanticism 
will prove more fruitful. ARTHUR FRIEDMAN and Louis A. LANDA. 


Wimsatt, W. K., Jr. The prose style of Samuel Johnson. (Yale 
studies in English, Vol. xciv.) New Haven: Yale University 
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Press; London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press 
1941. Pp. xvi + 166. Cf. PQ, xx1, 211; xxm, 164. 
Rev. by R. W. Chapman in RES, xx, 84-86. 
Sir William Jones 
Arberry, A. J. ‘‘Persian Jones.’’ Asiatic review, XL (1944), 186-96, 
Commemorates the anniversary of the death of the Orientalist and poet, 
Sir William Jones (1746-94). 
Henry Home, Lord Kames 
Randall, Helen Whitcomb. The critical theory of Lord Kames. 
(Smith College studies in modern languages.) Northampton, 
Mass. : Smith College, 1944. Pp. viii + 147. 
George Lillo 
Price, Lawrence M. ‘‘The Bassewitz translation of The London mer- 
chant.’’ JEGP, xu (1944), 354-57 
Fanny Maccartney 
[Starkey, James.] ‘‘Fanny Maccartney.’’ Essays and recollections, 
by Seumas O’Sullivan (Dublin and Cork: Talbot Press, 1944), 
pp. 48-54. 
Edmond Malone 
(See Thomas Percy) 
Andrew Marveil 
Rainbow, M. F. E. ‘‘Marvell and nature.’’ Durham University: 
journal, xxxvu (1944), 22-27. 
Henry More 
Reimann, Hugo. Henry Mores Bedeutung fiir die Gegenwart. Basel: 
Rudolph Geering, 1941. Pp. 65. 
Arthur Murphy 
Botting, Roland B. ‘‘Bolingbroke and Murphy’s Abouleasem.”’ 
MLQ, v (1944), 89-91. 


Finds in Murphy’s oriental tale ‘‘a thinly veiled account of Bolingbroke’s 
life and his dealings with Mallet.’’ 


John Oldham 
Williams, Weldon M. ‘‘The influence of Ben Jonson’s Catiline 
upon John Oldham’s Satyrs upon the Jesuits.’’ ELH, x1 (1944), 
38-62. 
Thomas Paine 
Thomas Paine: representative selections. With introduction, bibli- 
ography, and notes by Harry Hayden Clark. (American writers’ 
series.) New York: American Book Co., 1944. Pp. cli + 436. 
Thomas Parnell 
Havens, Raymond D. ‘‘Parnell’s ‘Hymn to contentment’.’’ MLN, 
LIx (1944), 329-31. 
An explication of the poem. 
Thomas Percy 
Bate, Walter Jackson. ‘‘Perey’s use of his folio-manuscript.”’ 
JEGP, xum (1944), 337-48. 
A study of Percy’s alterations. 
The correspondence of Thomas Percy & Edmond Malone. Edited 
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by Arthur Tillotson. (The Percy letters, edited by David Nichol 
Smith & Cleanth Brooks.) Louisiana State University Press, 
1944. Pp. xxv + 302. 


The publication of this correspondence is an event to be hailed by all stu- 
dents of later eighteenth-century life and literature. Other volumes are in 
active preparation, and the second of the series will be correspondence between 
Percy and Dr. Farmer. If each succeeding volume sheds as much additional 
light on Perey and the ‘‘Age of Johnson,’’ we shall be fortunate indeed. 

The present volume should be viewed primarily as the correspondence be- 
tween two prominent literary antiquaries, Percy in the twilight of his career, 
and Malone at the height of his powers. Their friendship had begun even 
before Malone left the Irish bar and settled down in London to devote his 
life to editing Shakespeare. These letters show the continuation of the friend- 
ship during the next thirty odd years. In the distant bishopric of Dromore, 
Percy hungered to learn of events in London: ‘‘ New literary Intelligence will 
be a most welcome present to me in this remote Solitude: as also any Account 
of the Club for the last Winter,’’ he wrote in one of the earliest letters. And 
two years later he again pleaded: ‘‘In this remote part of the kingdom, noth- 
ing would afford me a higher gratification than to be honoured with a few 
lines from you or any other of my good friends, to inform me what is doing 
in the literary world; of which I can seldom obtain intelligence sooner than 
it might reach to the East Indies.’’ 

Because of its nature this correspondence is essentially one-sided. Of the 
fifty-two letters Percy is known to have addressed to Malone, seventeen are 
missing, and nine are preserved in extract only. But of the forty-four letters 
from Malone, all are extant, except one that Percy never received. Most of 
them are now in the Bodleian where they have been consulted by many schol- 
ars, the bulk of them having been purchased in 1851. Moreover, two-thirds of 
the correspondence falls in the period after 1800, when Percy was old, blind, 
and settled in the routine of his bishopric. Malone’s faithfulness proved a 
blessing indeed. 

These letters will introduce Malone to students who were not well acquainted 
with him before. Here we see the ‘‘clubable’’ man, so beloved by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Burke, Boswell, Windham, and other great men of the day. They 
show Malone in the full stride of scholarship, deep in editing Shakespeare and 
Dryden, as well as a dozen minor projects. For example, during this period he 
also served as literary executor to Reynolds, and prepared for the press four 
editions of Boswell’s Life of Johnson, each with augmented annotations. All 
of Malone’s researches and editorial activities provided topics to entertain 
Percy. And in return Percy’s memory was frequently called upon to supplement 
Malone’s investigations. 

The letters are full of literary news, including comment upon various pub- 
lications of the day. On many subjects these letters are the primary source of 
our knowledge, for example, the subscription for Dr. Johnson’s monument, 
the Memoir of Goldsmith, and details about ‘‘The Club’’ to which both Percy 
and Malone were so devoted. They show quite clearly that without Malone’s 
efforts the motto ‘‘ Esto Perpetua’’ would have proven a mockery. The mem- 
bership included many of the most influential names in the realm, but it was 
only through Malone’s persistency that the organization survived. In Percy’s 
phrase, Malone was the ‘‘connecting cement’’ that held the club together. 
Indeed, these letters to Perey are the chief authority for the early history of 
“‘The Club.’’ 

On the whole, the editing of this correspondence has been carefully done. 
The text has been accurately prepared and in method is a model of editing. 
The notes are informative, and the index is quite ample. Some students might 
wish the notes had been fuller (especially since the edition is intended for 
scholarly use, and will probably never be reprinted), but for the general read- 

er they are more than adequate. The index omits references to much matter in 
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the footnotes, a custom that has unfortunately become rather common nowa- 
days. The one obvious fault, in my opinion, is that the book lacks illustrations 
having not even a frontispiece. This omission is thoroughly regrettable; por. 
traits of both Percy and Malone are easily available, and the cost would be 
comparatively modest. Since this is the first volume of the series, a portrait 
of Percy, at least, would have been in order. 

The book has been handsomely printed by the Louisiana State University 
Press, on good quality paper purchased before the war. Here is an undertak- 
ing which should bring much honor to this Press, and which other University 
Presses may profitably emulate. By publishing the Percy correspondence they 
are making a genuine contribution to literary history, and demonstrating the 
existence of a mature sense of cultural values. — JAMES M. OsBorn. 


Hester Lynch Piozzi 
Thraliana: the diary of Mrs. Hester Lynch Thrale (later Mrs. Pioz- 
zt), 1776-1809. Edited by Katharine C. Balderston. 2 vols. Ox. 
ford: Clarendon Press; New York: Oxford University Press, 


1942. Cf. PQ, xx, 167; xxm, 173. 
Rev. by Richard L. Greene in MLN, LIx, 67-69. 


Alexander Pope 
(See also John Gay) 
‘‘Alexander Pope: the voice of Augustan England.’’ TLS, June 
3, 1944, p. 270. 

An essay in appreciation. 

Ault, Norman. ‘‘Mr. Pope’s ‘Poetical soop’: evidence of author- 
ship.’’ TLS, June 3, 1944, p. 276. 

Concerning ‘‘A receipt to make soup,’’ usually ascribed to Gay; ‘‘the story 
of the ‘poem, its occasion, composition and publication, is now told for the first 
time. 

Bond, Donald F. ‘‘Pope’s contributions to the Spectator.’’ MLQ, 
v (1944), 69-78. 

Reviews the evidence for Pope’s authorship, and concludes that he was re- 
sponsible for parts of Nos. 378, 406, 452, 457, 527, and 532. The latter half 
of the article is an examination of Ault’s claims for Pope as author of seven 
additional Spectator essays (in his edition of the Prose works, Vol. I, Oxford, 
1936). A series of parallel passages between Pope and Spectator essays known 
to be the work of other authors is included to show the dangers of relying 
solely on internal evidence. 

Brooks, E. St. John. ‘‘A friend of Pope’s.’’ TLS, Sept. 16, 1944, p. 
456. 

On William Rollinson. 

Churchill, R. C. ‘‘The enduring element in Pope.’’ Dublin review, 
Oct. 1944, pp. 160-70. 

Dearing, Vinton A. ‘‘ New light on the first printing of the letters 
of Pope and Swift.’’ Library, 4th ser., xx1v (1943), 74-80. 
The Dunciad. Edited by James Sutherland. (The Twickenham edi- 
tion of the poems of Alexander Pope, Vol. v.) London: Methuen, 

1943. 

Rev. by Edith J. Morley in English, v, 19-20; by Harold Williams in RES, 
XxX, 327-29. Vols. 11 and Iv of the Twickenham edition rev. by Louis I. Bred- 
vold in MLN, tix, 202-3. 

The Dunciad, Volume v in the handsome six-volume ‘‘ Twickenham edition 
of the poems of Alexander Pope,’’ is now available to readers. It makes use 
of sundry devices (adopted in common by the several editors of the edition) 
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that render possible the compression of much matter in small space, which is 
well; for Professor Sutherland, of the University of London, has a large mass 
of material to present to his readers, gathered from previous editors and com- 
mentators for more than 200 years and from his own labors. 


No MS of The Dunciad is known to have survived. In print the poem and 
its author’s annotations have come down to us in four redactions:— 

Redaction I (1728), The Dunciad. An Heroic Poem—a small, thin pam- 
phlet of sixty-four pages containing the text of the poem (920 lines) and 
little else; a trial balloon to get publicity and pique curiosity; within redac- 
tion I there were eight editions (or impressions or printings or variants). 

Redaction II (1729-1741), The Dunciad Variorum — first in a large, hand- 
some quarto (174 pages), later in octavo; the poem (not greatly changed, 
1014 lines, later 1012, later 1016), long, numerous footnotes (poem and notes, 
79 pages), and enough prolegomena and appendices to fill the rest of the 174 
pages; the number of editions (printings, variants) mounted up to twenty- 
eight. 

"Titeotion III (1742), (a) The New Dunciad, called also The Dunciad, Book 
1V—one volume (618 lines, later 620, later 648; with notes), and (b) The 
Dunciad Variorum — another volume (latest variety, 1096 lines) ; text of Book 
IV recently composed; editions, eleven in 1742 and three in 1743. 

Redaction IV (1743), The Dunciad. In Four Books —a large quarto (1754 
lines, pages 304) ; edited by Warburton under Pope’s supervision; latest edi- 
tion seen by the author; only one printing (reprinted by Warburton 1749, 
1751, and later). 

The Twickenham Edition reprints redactions II and IV. 


The poem, in redactions I and II, pictures scenes of two events in Present 
Time in Books I and II; and presents the vision of a sequence of events in 
Past Time and Future Time in Book III. 

Book I.— Dulness, Goddess of Anarchy [just arrived in England] finds an 
appropriate apartment in Rag Fair (London, near the Tower), and looks 
about her at the wares her ‘‘sons’’ have produced. She spies her most favored, 
Theobald, and eyes the bard where supperless he sits in his Gothic Vatican of 
a library. In the depths of dismay he builds an altar of his volumes, offers a 
prayer to Dulness, and fires the pile. Dulness, almost put asleep by the prayer, 
rouses and smothers the flames beneath a sheet of Ambrose Philips’s Thulé, 
bids Theobald ‘‘wait’’ her to the Cave of Poverty and Poetry, shows to her 
Chosen all her works, anoints him with opium, and hails him King, the one 
who is to extend her empire over England and Ireland. God save King Theo- 
bald! Grub-street alleys roar. 

Book II. — Next day; sundry games and contests for prizes, as parts of the 
Coronation festivities. 

Book III. — Asleep, with his head in the lap of Dulness, King Theobald is 
transported in spirit to Elyzium, where, chaperoned by Settle, he mounts a 
hill and has a vision [which takes on the guise of a Progress Piece] of Past 
and Future. The Past: he beholds the Progress of Dulness, reigning goddess, 
first, for an epoch in China, proceeding through successive epochs to Egypt, 
Ukraina (Maeotis, Tanais), the territories of the Goths, Alans, Huns [destroy- 
ers of order], Phoenicia, and Rome. The Future: now the hour is on its way 
to give Dulness imperial sway in England. Behold, more numerous than Bere- 
eynthia’s, the progeny of Dulness (listed one after another) in the wars they 
are yet to wage against Wit and Sense, until Chaos and Night come again, 
and Universal Darkness covers all. 


Texts of the verse, author’s notes, and winnowed editorial notes Professor 
Sutherland has presented with fidelity, and thereby has won our thanks and 
praise. 

For the history of the origin and composition of the poem, the sundry 
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printings, the attacks and counter attacks, and the position of the poem in 
Pope’s life and in the stream of literature, for all these, he has allowed him- 
self but forty pages of Introduction, and thus has imposed upon himself a 
great task of condensation. To complete the operation without some wounds 
would be nearly miraculous. He has made some slips, but they are few and 
slight; an example or two may be pointed out. 

P. xxix, top—The Dob (! b) octavo ‘‘in half-sheets’’ should not have 
been called a quarto; in contemporary advertising it was called a quarto 
through loose usage and perhaps fraudulent intent; semantically it is wrong 
so to call it, and in 1944 disadvantageous to do so. 

P. xvi, bottom, and n. 3 — The supposition that Pope baited dunces into at- 
tacking him so that he might have victims to immolate, was warmly advo- 
cated by Professor Lounsbury, and he should have been mentioned up-page 
or in the note. The supposition is an attempt to show the intention hidden in 
a man’s mind—easy to state, usually impossible either to prove or to dis- 
prove. In the Index there is a single reference to Lounsbury. 

P. xxvi— Of the pamphlets Pope had Tonson bind for him, mention is 
made of the four volumes Courthope willed to the British Museum, but the 
two similar volumes in the Dyce collection in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
South Kensington, are not noticed. 

P, xxi— For the editor to place Warburton among the dunces-by-nature is, 
offhand but severely, to arraign Pope for stupidity in submitting to Warbur- 
ton’s influence. The paradox-loving divine’s power to infatuate remains a prob- 
lem for commentators to puzzle over. 


It may be said that the student using the book will find, I believe, that 
Professor Sutherland’s gathering and statement of data are superior to his 
interpretation of the data he has in hand. To give three examples, in different 
fields — 

The story of the publishing and copyrighting of The Dunciad (redaction I) 
was not recorded in any contemporary account; we are forced to piece it to- 
gether, with many of the details still unknown to us; but if not documentable 
at every point, it is less a maze than our editor thinks. Pope desired anonymity. 
He could not use Lintot or Motte, for, as publishers for him already, either 
name in the imprint of The Dunciad might too easily be suggestive; and be- 
sides he was feeling irritated at each of them. Pope wished (as usual) not 
only to supply copy to the bookseller (publisher) and printer, but to take a 
directing hand, too, in the goings-on in both printing-shop and bookshop. The 
printer of his Works (1717) and Iliad (1715-1720) was William Bowyer; and 
of the Iliad in small octavo Bowyer had had his son-in-law, James Bettenham, 
print several of the six volumes (1720-1721). If Pope consulted Bowyer, the 
suggestion of Bettenham to print The Dunciad lay on the surface; Pope was 
not in this instance trying to make money, and hence the choice of a publisher 
could be made later. Bettenham did print the pamphlet, and he did register 
it and did present the required copies of it at Stationers’ Hall — with Mrs. 
Dodd’s name in the imprint. The previous history of Mrs. Dodd and Mrs. Nutt 
gives us ground to suspect (? believe) that neither woman objected if her 
name was placed in an imprint even if she was not consulted beforehand, the 
one implied proviso being that the book should not bring her into conflict with 
the law (note the imprint of the First satire of the second book, 1733). A 
name in the imprint, as such, merely advertised where the book could be ob- 
tained. It is an easy inference that (1) Bettenham did not wish to be the 
‘*publisher’’ of The Dunciad, and that (2) he continued after the first print- 
ing to be Pope’s adviser (perhaps half-heartedly). To be the ‘‘ publisher,’’ pos- 
sibly for a limited time (Pope at first sold the privilege of publishing the 
Essay on man ‘‘for one year’’), choice fell on Lawton Gilliver. And who was 
Gilliver? He was—to add a piece of information not known to Professor 
Sutherland —a newcomer barely out of his apprenticeship, in a shop where 
the new paint could hardly have got dry yet. The record in the Stationers’ 
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Company register is: ‘‘6 March 1720.— Lawton Gilliver, son of John late of 
Pilsey in the County of Derby Gentleman, deceased, to Jonah Bowyer, West 
End St. Paul’s, Bookseller, 7 years. Cofis 80.t’’ .. . ‘7th May 1728. — Law- 
ton Gilliver, Apprentice of Jonah Bowyer deceased, Sworn and Admitted into 
the Freedom of this Company by Service upon the Testimony of Christiana 
Bowyer, Widow and Administratrix of the said Jonah Bowyer.’’ Before 7 
May, Gilliver had anticipated his freedom and opened a shop in Fleetstreet. 
In the Monthly chronicle (to use but a single source), 1728, p. 103, April 6, 
a notice of the History of the Council of Constance ... No. I (To be con- 
tinued monthly) ... is the first to mention his name as a bookseller, and there 
he is merely joined to T. Cox and T. Astley. Next, in May: R. Gilliver (? 
error) published a four-penny pamphlet; on the 18th The Dunciad was pub- 
lished for A. Dodd (no mention of Gilliver); and for a Hebrew grammar in 
Latin T. Astley’s name is again followed by Gilliver’s. In June the Hist. 
Council Constance, No. II, lists eight others besides Gilliver; and another 
notice reads ‘‘ Printed for W. Burton, and sold by’’ five other booksellers and 
Gilliver. July no mention; August one (Hist. Council Const.); September 
none; October, ‘‘subscriptions taken in by,’’ once, and in a group, once; No- 
vember, an attack on inoculation, ‘‘Printed at Norwich and Reprinted at 
London, for L. Gilliver in Fleet-street’’; December none. In January, Feb- 
ruary, March of 1729 the story is of the same thinness. The newcomer was 
weaving himself into the book-trade. But under 10 April 1729 there is a long, 
elaborate notice of the quarto, A. Dod Dunciad, ‘‘Printed for L. Gilliver in 
Fleet-street, 4to. Pr. 6s. 6d.,’’ without mentioning Dodd’s or any other book- 
seller’s name. On 12 April 1729 Gilliver ‘‘entered for his copy the Dunciad 
Variorum,’’ and on 21 November 1729 Gilliver likewise recorded (E-C, IV, 
309) that the three noble lords had assigned to him the copyright to The 
Dunciad, An Heroic Poem (the life of which would extend fourteen years from 
December 1728). In leaving Bettenham, Pope, still wishing anonymity and 
safety, had continued to exercise a directing hand in printing-shop, bookshop, 
and management of copyright; and in choosing Gilliver (contrast Twicken- 
ham Ed. Dunciad, p. xix, especially the second sentence), though he used the 
young and inexperienced man much as his agent (or even ‘‘servant,’’ in the 
sense of that day), he was nevertheless beginning a patronage that, if we 
commanded more details, might well appear to us as pleasant a story as that 
of his patronage of Robert Dodsley. 


In discussing (pp. xxxvii-xli) the construction of The Dunciad, Professor 
Sutherland recognizes that Pope drew upon numerous sources, mentions many, 
and continues, ‘‘ Most important of all is his debt to Diyden’s Mac Flecknoe, 
which gave Pope the idea of a succession to the throne of Dullness.’’ Right! 
But he doesn’t go far enough. Pope was fond of writing again on a subject 
that Dryden had written upon, and treating it in his own way. But let it be 
noted that it was a part of ‘‘his own way’’ to seek to give the subject a better 
‘‘expression.’’ His experience (biographical event) Dryden bodied forth as 
occasional and temporary (or merely contemporary). The similar experience 
Pope set in a containing design, a framework (? sub specie aeternitatis) to 
reveal meaning and significance of large implication. (Here, reread the out- 
line of the poem, supra.) The plaint that the poem ‘‘lacks action’’ (Dennis, 
Warton, Sutherland — p. xli) is beside the mark; it is to impose the critic’s 
demand for a particular structure upon the poet who has chosen another 
structure. In an epic, truly, the hero moves from great deed to great deed. 
Pope chose a structure that was typical from Cooper’s Hill to The task, a 
sequence of ‘‘characters’’ linked together by a thin thread of ‘‘plot.’’ A 
poem can mockingly be heroic without being epical. 


In the stream of Pope’s own mental life, The Dunciad is not a digression, 
but is of the integral texture of it, which was the same from first to last. The 
Dunciad continues, on the reverse side, the doctrine of the Essay on criticism. 
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A couplet from the Essay (ll. 264-65) might have served as the motto or text 
for The Dunciad: 


Neglect the rules each verbal critic lays, 
For not to know some trifles, is a praise. 


The crime of a man is to expend energy upon things that do not advantage 
mankind. Dryden had stated the obverse, the true doctrine (State of innocence 
sig. b 1, verso): ‘‘They wholly mistake the Nature of Criticism, who think its 
business is principally to find fault. Criticism, as it was first instituted by 
Aristotle, was meant a Standard of Judging well. The chiefest part of which 
is to observe those Excellencies which should delight a reasonable Reader. If 
the Design, the Conduct, the Thoughts, and the Expressions of a POEM, be 
generally such as proceed from a true Genius of Poetry, the Critique [critic] 
ought to pass his judgment in favor of the Author. ’Tis malicious and un- 
manly to snarl at the lapses of a Pen, from which Virgil himself stands not 
exempted.’’? From 1715 to 1727 journals multiplied rapidly; and the publica- 
tion of ill-founded opinions and benighted criticisms multiplied more rapidly. 
Why, Welsted and A. Philips were being acclaimed the great poets of Eng- 
land! To this was added the mountainous accretion of verbal criticisms and, 
worse, criticisms of commas in Theobald’s Shakespear restored. A wave of 
wrong methods, wrong standards was threatening the extinction of Learning 
in England. This Pope ‘‘experienced.’’ Thus he saw it. He was mistaken — 
doubtless. His was the mistake of all who bemoan the departure of ‘‘the good 
old days.’’ He could perceive the passing away of the good and helpful in the 
old order; but the good and helpful in what was to come was not yet manifest. 
The ideal of Theobald and Bentley, perhaps not clearly perceived by them- 
selves, a diminishing tolerance of error, an increasing demand for precision, 
is a method or tool or attitude of mind necessary to a growing understanding of 
the structure of things. Four years after Pope’s death Hartley stated (too nar- 
rowly, in his turn), ‘‘ Criticism ... may be defined the Art of restoring the cor- 
rupted Passages of Authors, and ascertaining their genuine Sense, and Method 
of Reasoning’’ (Observ. man, I, 356). Pope entered manhood condemning the 
waste of energy; he departed life doing the same thing. 


We can go further and learn more if we look at The Dunciad and Pope’s 
whole work and Pope himself in his place in a larger framework. 

A sufficient number of things, gestated in the womb of time, emerged and 
became working forces in men’s minds around about the year 1540 to make 
that time the beginning of the Modern World in England. Among all of them 
the presiding idea was that an individual’s will should not be subjected to 
the will of a group or another individual imposed upon it. The idea has made its 
progress in stages. In religion, the English church freed itself from Rome and 
became the Church of England and from 1540 a party contention was that it 
had allowed too little freedom of individual judgment. In state organization, 
from the middle of the period (1603) a further struggle was to evade having 
‘“<Divine Right’’ perpetuate the hierarchical set-up in the political machinery. 
By 1720-30 the checks-and-balance ‘‘institution’’ of King-Parliament-Chureh 
was a halting place; but soon dissent was dissatisfied and vigorously at work. 
The period from 1660 to 1780 nurtured the demand for popular government 
and led to The Revolutions. That from 1780 to 1900 was spent in getting man- 
hood suffrage (‘‘freedom’’ of the individual) and trying to make it work. 

The period from 1540 to 1660 was the age of gentlemen, and control was 
in the hands of royalty, nobles, and gentry. Estates were the mark of them, 
and education was planned for their needs and tastes. Their needs were to 
learn, not how to do things, but how to give instructions to their laborers or 
their agents and overseers over workmen; and how to do the governing of the 
commonalty. Their tastes were to be developed through college generation 
after college generation to determine what were the excellences in the arts. 
The humanities were the nobleman’s reading; and the Greeks and Latins had 
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roduced most of the reading worthy his attention. The professions — priests, 
lawyers, physicians, teachers, literary men — were cadets in his house or his 
upperclass servants, catering to his needs and pleasures, and were both sup- 
ported and guided by patronage. 

Dryden and Pope were of the next period, 1660-1780, and both were edu- 
eated into, and adopted as their own, the scale of excellences of the preceding 
period (1540-1660). They were aware of forces stirring beneath their mental 
feet that threatened change, even breakdown of the established order. They 
desired orderliness, wanted standards. Dryden’s was among the large group 
of minds that wish to be told what to believe. In beliefs he moved, slowly 
perhaps but surely, to the Tory party, the Roman Catholic Church, the Rules 
in art, even if in practice he sometimes followed afar off. In Pope’s day 
(Pope and Perrault’s Ancients and moderns were born in the same year) 
subterranean forces had broken the surface and had become perceptible, though 
interpretation of them lay in the future. Newspapers, journals, pamphlets, 
‘‘novels,’’ theaters were drawing a livelihood from the public, a public but 
lately become literate. And that little-thinking public was to be the judge 
of what is excellence! (The Drama’s Laws the Drama’s Patrons give.) Pope 
(Order is Heaven’s first law ... And who but wishes to invert the laws/Of 
Order, sins against th’ Eternal Cause), Pope, champion from 1711 to 1744 
of the aristocratic way, Pope could not imagine order achievable in any but 
a hierarchical system, with the best and most authoritative of proven excel- 
lence at the top. Order was now being ignored from below. What good the 
disturbance was engendering in its womb, Pope was unaware of. To him there 
was the threat of Anarchy flooding in, a new Dark Ages to engulf England. 


Many, far too many readers have thought of The Dunciad as merely a per- 
sonal brawl, in which Pope engaged his (numerous!) enemies in a knock- 
down, drag-out fight (p. xxvii, top). What he really has done, is what a great 
poet necessarily does. He has taken an experience actually lived through and 
felt intensely, and placed it in a framework wherein its meaningfulness tran- 
scends its individual importance. The result he named The Dunciad.—R. H. 
GRIFFITH. 

Esdaile, K. A. ‘‘ Busts of Pope and the Stanhopes.’’ Corr. in TLS, 
June 10, 1944, p. 283. 

Cf. Willard Connely in TLS, June 24, p. 307. 

Esdaile, Mrs. ‘‘ Pope’s portraits.’’ TLS, June 3, 1944, p. 273. 

Hussey, Richard. ‘‘ A note on Pope’s Homer: ii. The rhymes.’’ N&Q, 
CLXxxvi1 (1944), 278. 

L., G. G. ‘‘Remarks on the new ‘Pope’.’’ N&Q, cuxxxvi (1944), 
36-37. 

Additional annotation of The Dunciad. 

Laird, John. ‘‘Pope’s Essay on man.’’ RES, xx (1944), 286-98. 

Martin, L. C. ‘‘Lueretius and The rape of the lock.’’ RES, xx 
(1944), 299-303. 

Root, Robert K. ‘‘A Pope exhibition and an unpublished letter of 

Pope.’’ Princeton University Library chronicle, v1 (1944) , 37-40. 
Tobin, James Edward. ‘‘ Alexander Pope, 1744-1944: I. Personality 

and reputation; II. Satire and sense.’’ Thought, x1x (1944), 
71-94; 247-68. 

To commemorate Pope’s anniversary Mr. Tobin sets out to examine some 
of the false, curious, and patently absurd opinions of Pope as man and poet 
which have sprung into being in the course of the two hundred years since 
his death. Despite the attempts of a few scholars the traditional distorted 
view of Pope as ‘‘odious, snobbish, fretful, sly, mean, greedy, vain, touchy 
and wordly’’ — this catalogue of epithets was applied as recently as 1937 — 
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has had amazing persistence. Mr Tobin docs his part to redress the balance 
in Pope’s favor by setting forth sympathetically in Part I of the article, the 
facts of Pope’s quarrel with such contemporaries as Addison, Hervey Lad 
Mary Wortley Montagu, and Colley Cibber. In Part II he reappraises a rd 
ditional body of criticism of Pope’s poetry as ill founded as the judgments 
of Pope’s character. 


Tobin, James Edward. ‘‘ Alexander Pope and classical tradition.” 
Bulletin of the Polish Academy of Arts and Sciences in Amer. 
ica, 1 (1943), 343-54. 

Wimsatt, W. K., Jr. ‘‘One relation of rhyme to reason: Alexander 
Pope.’’ MLQ, v (1944), 323-38. 

Allan Ramsay the Younger 

Gray, W. Forbes. ‘‘Allan Ramsay the younger: publicist, scholar, 

and litterateur.’’ Quarterly review, CCLXxx1 (1944), 72-83, 


Mainly concerned with the political writings of the younger Ramsay, who 
is usually known only as a portrait painter. 


Samuel Richardson 

Collins Baker, C. H. ‘‘ Joseph Highmore, Samuel Richardson, and 
Lady Bradshaigh.’’ HLQ, vir (1944), 316-20. 

The letters of Doctor George Cheyne to Samuel Richardson (1733- 
1743). Edited with an introduction by Charles F. Mullett. (Uni- 
versity of Missouri Studies, Vol. xvim, No. 1.) Columbia: Uni- 
versity of Missouri Press, 1943. Pp. 137. Cf. PQ, xxm, 174-76. 

Rev. by Richard H. Shryock in AHR, xuix, 279. 
John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester 

Wilson, J. Harold. ‘‘Rochester: an overlooked poem.’’ N&Q, 
cCLxxxvi1 (1944), 79. 

Wilson, J. Harold. ‘‘Rochester’s marriage.’’ RES, xx (1944), 399- 
403. 

Elizabeth Rowe 

Hughes, Helen Sard. ‘‘ Elizabeth Rowe and the Countess of Hert- 

ford.’’ PMLA, urx (1944), 726-46. 


New light on the personal and literary relationship between the two women, 
particularly evidence that the gentle Hertford contributed some of the letters 
in Mrs. Rowe’s Letters moral and entertaining. 


Thomas Shadwell 
(See also John Dryden) 
Scott, Florence R. ‘‘ News from Plimouth and Sir Positive At-All.” 
MLR, xxx1x (1944), 183-85. 
William Shenstone 
Williams, Marjorie. ‘‘A portrait of William Shenstone.’’ Corr. in 
TLS, Jan. 22, 1944, p. 48. 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan 
(See also Edmund Burke) 
Loewenberg, Alfred. ‘‘An uncollected poem of Sheridan.’’ N&Q, 
CLXXxvI (1944), 3-4. 
Prints the text. 
Moore, John Robert. ‘‘Sheridan’s ‘little bronze Pliny’.’’ MLN, ux 
(1944), 164-65. 


On a reading in The school for scandal. 
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Nettleton, George H. ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe: Sheridan’s Drury Lane 
pantomime — II.’’ TLS, Jan. 1, 1944, p. 12. 
Cf. Sybil Rosenfield, TZS, March 4, p. 120; George H. Nettleton, TLS, 


April 15, p. 192. , 
Martin Sherlock 
[Starkey, J ames.| ‘‘ An eccentric parson.’’ Essays and recollections, 
by Seumas O’Sullivan (Dublin and Cork: Talbot Press, 1944), 
pp. 55-68. 


On the author of Letters on several subjects (1781). 


Christopher Smart 
Ainsworth, Edward G., and Noyes, Charles E. Christopher Smart: 
a biographical and critical study. (University of Missouri stud- 
ies, Vol. xvi, No. 4.) Columbia: University of Missouri, 1943. 
Pp. 164. 


The purpose of this monograph, which was completed by Mr. Noyes after 
Professor Ainsworth’s death, is to survey the life and works of Smart and to 
show that A song to David ‘‘is of a piece with his other religious verse — 
finer, stronger, sweeter, but of the same substance’’; in other words, that 
Browning was mistaken and ‘‘there was no flame-transfigured moment when 
the god spoke’’ (p. 110). But the first purpose defeats the second. For the 
better one knows Smart and his writings the more certain one becomes that 
neither as a promising young scholar nor as a resourceful grub-street hack 
did the poor drunken wastrel produce aught but inflated banalities, facile imi- 
tations, perfunctory translations, and mechanical lyrics. Then came the whirl- 
wind and the cloud, out of which God spoke. 

Mr. Noyes is disturbed by what he terms ‘‘the suspicious and resentful’’ 
actions of the poet after his release from confinement. But these, as well as 
the tender, child-like, Blakean quality of some of his last lyrics, particularly 
his Hymns, are to be explained by the incompleteness of his recovery. Smart 
was never again entirely sane or entirely insane (see Boswell’s letter to Dal- 
rymple of July 30, 1763, quoted on p. 104). Such was his state of mind when 
completing A song to David. ‘‘The order of the Song compared with the chaos 
of the Jubilate,’’ writes Mr. Noyes, ‘‘argues powerfully that the former was 
given its final form after Smart’s confinement’’ (pp. 108-9). Certainly the 
Song has none of the obvious marks of insanity which mar the Jubilate Deo; 
yet its curious and elaborate structure, which is unique not only in Smart’s 
poems but in those of his contemporaries, may well proceed from a mind keen 
and alert but imperfectly adjusted to everyday life. Cowper’s ‘‘Castaway,’’ 
it should be recalled, appears to be perfectly normal; yet it was written by an 
insane man. 

The factual part of the present study is carefully done, although, as Mr. 
Noyes has been in the Air Corps since June, 1942, he did not see the articles 
by Wikelund and McKillop which prove that ‘‘The Benedicite paraphrased’’ 
was not by Smart. The time and space devoted to criticism might better have 
been given to an index and to a short-title list of Smart’s principal works. 
The essentially imitative character of his output would have been made clear 
if the different pieces — Georgics, satires, Miltonic blank verse and octosyl- 
labics, hymns for adults and for children — had been related to the literary 
movements of the day. Such a course would have revealed that Smart’s Sea- 
tonian prize poems had considerable influence on the religious blank verse of 
the later eighteenth century. — RayMonpD D. Havens. 


Botting, Roland B. ‘‘Christopher Smart’s association with Arthur 
Murphy.’’ JEGP, xum (1944), 49-56. 
Tobias Smollett 

Jones, Claude E. Smollett studies. (University of California publi- 
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eations in English, Vol. 1x, No. 2.) Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1942. Pp. xii + 29-134. Qf, PQ, 


xxu, 173; xxm, 177. 
Rev. by George M. Kahrl in MLQ, v, 243-44. 
Knapp, Lewis M. ‘‘ Rex versus Smollett: more data on the Smollett. 
Knowles libel case.’’ MP, xu (1944), 221-27. 
Knapp, Lewis M. ‘‘Smollett and the elder Pitt.’’ MIN, urx (1944) 
250-57. 
Presents ‘‘Smollett’s attitude toward Pitt expressed during a quarter of a 


century, including his long lost criticism ... in The Gazetteer and London 
Daily Advertiser in 1762.’’ 


Knapp, Lewis M. ‘‘Smollett’s letter to Philip Miller.’’ TLS, June 
24, 1944, p. 312. 


Prints the text of the letter and discusses its importance. 
Martz, Louis L. The later career of Tobias Smollett. (Yale Studies 
in English, Vol. xcvi.) New Haven: Yale University Press, 


1942. Pp. xi+ 2138. Cf. PQ, xxu, 174; xxi, 177. 
Rev. by Claude E. Jones in MLN, LIix, 208. 


Sir Richard Steele 
Blanchard, Rae. ‘‘Steele and Chesterfield.’’ RES, xx (1944), 63-67, 
The correspondence of Richard Steele. Edited by Rae Blanchard. 
Oxford University Press; London: Humphrey Milford, 1941. 
Pp. xviii + 562. Cf. PQ, xxu, 175. 
Rev. by Donald F Bond in MP, xLi, 263-65; by Arthur E. Case in JEGP, 
XLII, 368-69; by Walter Graham in MLN, ux, 69-70. 
Tracts and pamphlets by Richard Steele. Edited with notes and 
commentary by Rae Blanchard. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1944. Pp. xvii + 663. 


This is a valuable collection. Of the thirty-three tracts and pamphlets which 
it contains, all except one have until now been available in eighteenth-century 
versions only. The one exception is The Christian hero, which Miss Blanchard 
edited a few years ago. Many of the others have remained relatively inacces- 
sible because of their rarity and their being widely scattered in libraries both 
here and in the British Isles. To the ten tracts reprinted by Steele during his 
lifetime and the twelve by John Nichols late in the century, Miss Blanchard 
adds ten more. Four of these enter a second edition in the present printing. 
Two are printed for the first time from the original manuscripts. All students 
of the early eighteenth century, and of Steele in particular, will be grateful 
to Miss Blanchard for providing in one volume materials which have hither- 
to been so widely dispersed. 

The editing bears the marks of thoroughness and care. Full bibliographical 
and textual notes are provided at the end of the volume. Each text is based 
upon ‘‘the edition or issue which represents Steele’s final word’’ (preface, p. 
ix), or seems to come closest to representing it. During the course of her re- 
search, it was Miss Blanchard’s ‘‘ practice, within a limited experience of 
course, to handle and examine as many copies as possible in the various li- 
braries in this country and the British Isles where the work has been carried 
on’’ (ibid.). Although her aim has been to include ‘‘every tract and short 
piece of writing in pamphlet form known certainly to be Steele’s’’ (ibid., p. 
viii), she is inelined to think that not a few anonymous pamphlets belonging 
to Steele remain yet to be discovered. She gives encouraging reasons why fur- 
ther research of this kind seems desirable, and she helps the enterprising stu- 
dent along his way by submitting a list of pamphlets and papers which have 
been attributed to Steele (cf. preface, p. viii, and pp. 634-35). Not the least 
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difficult part of Miss Blanchard’s editorial task was the writing of an appro- 

priate introduction for each tract which should outline ‘‘the occasion and the 
neral background for it’? and answer ‘‘the obvious questions of date, au- 

thorship, and interpretation’’ (preface, p. ix). 

These introductions, although generally compact, supply all the relevant in- 
formation needed, and they really illuminate the texts. Some of the texts, of 
course, provide more opportunity than do others to display the editor’s powers 
of analysis and interpretation. Two among several are the Englishman, No. 57, 
and A letter to a member of Parliament. The headnote to each represents, it 
seems to me, an admirably deft and judicious handling of the material (ef. 
pp. 183-84 and 237-38). The most considerable result, however, of these analy- 
ses and interpretations is the strong light which they throw on a hitherto 
obscure side of Steele. Steele the writer of belles-lettres we are well acquainted 
with, but Steele the politician is not nearly so well known to us. The various 
introductions, together with the preface, provide by far the best account avail- 
able of Steele’s political ideas and of his journalistic activities as a politician. 
Much remains to be done, as Miss Blanchard points out (preface, p. x). A book 
which shall reappraise Steele’s genius is a very real desideratum. Miss Blan- 
chard should write that book. — R. W. Frantz. 

Laurence Sterne 

Eaves, T. C. Duncan. ‘‘George Romney: his Tristram Shandy paint- 
ings and trip to Laneaster.’’ HLQ, vir (1944), 321-26. 

Hartley, Lodwick. This is Lorence: a narrative of the Reverend 
Laurence Sterne. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, [1943]. Pp. xii + 302. 

Rev. by W. B. C. Watkins in MLN, LIx, 363-64; by James A. Work in JEGP, 
xu, 479-81. 

Pearce, Roy Harvey. ‘‘Sterne and sensibility in American diaries.’’ 
MLN, wrx (1944), 403-7. 

Sclater, W. L. ‘‘Letters addressed by Eliza Draper to the Strange 
family, 1776-1778.’’ N&Q, cuxxxvi (1944), 201-4, 220-24; 
cLxxxvul (1944), 7-13, 27-33, 48-54. 

Jonathan Swift 
(See also Alexander Pope) 
Ashley Montagu, M. F. ‘‘Tyson’s Orang-outang, sive homo sylves- 
y gu _ 19 J; 7] 

tris and Swift’s Gulliver’s travels. PMLA, ux (1944), 84-89. 

Bracher, Frederick. ‘‘The maps in Gulliver’s travels.’’ HLQ, vu 
p 
(1944), 59-74. 


It has been at least half a century now since geographical errors were first 
pointed out in Gulliver’s travels; and commentators, knowing Swift’s exacti- 
tude in other details, continue to explain or wonder at his apparent indiffer- 
ence to geographical fact. In a recent article (‘‘The geography of Gulliver’s 
travels,’? JEGP, xu [1941], 214-28) Mr. John Robert Moore presented a de- 
tailed study of Gulliver’s ‘‘ineredible’’ geography in opposition to the con- 
tention of Mr. Arthur Case — in his edition of Gulliver (1938) — that Swift’s 
geography was carefully worked out except for an initial error which if cor- 
rected brings order out of apparent confusion. Now we have an interesting 
contribution from Mr. Bracher, who ingeniously explains the difficulties the 
map maker of Gulliver’s travels faced and the errors he inevitably committed, 
given the geographical data in Swift’s text, when he attempted to draw in 
with longitudinal and latitudinal exactness the countries visited by Gulliver. 
In general Mr. Bracher tends to agree with Professor Moore in stressing 
Swift’s culpability; and he suggests that Swift’s ‘‘carelessness with geo- 
graphic details in Gulliver provides additional evidence of his contempt for 
natural, as opposed to moral, philosophy.’’ 
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Perhaps more significantly Mr. Bracher demonstrates that the authentic 
portions of the maps in Gulliver’s travels are based on ‘‘A new and correct 
map of the whole world’’ (1719), engraved by the famous map-maker, Her. 
man Moll. A number of maps, including some by Moll, have hitherto been 
suggested as sources, with none of the attributions wholly satisfactory. Mr, 
Bracher has at last, I believe, discovered the right source, and he is not likely 
to be challenged by anyone who compares the maps in Gulliver with Moll’s 
map of 1719 (I have had access to the Newberry Library copy). It is gen. 
erally believed that Swift had no hand in making the maps or responsibility 
for their inclusion in the first edition, published by Benjamin Motte in 1726, 
But it is very likely, as Mr. Bracher argues, that he tacitly aproved, since he 
did not have them struck out of Faulkner’s edition of 1735. The question 
naturally arises as to the identity of the map-maker employed by Motte. Two 
likely candidates suggest themselves at once: Andrew Tooke, the person em- 
ployed by Motte to edit Swift’s manuscript, and, more plausibly, Motte’s 
own brother, Andrew, who had previously done some map work. Of these 
two Mr. Bracher disposes on the ground that being mathematicians (both 
were professors of geometry at Gresham College) they would hardly make the 
erude errors in scale and distance in the maps of Gulliver. He favors Sturt 
and Sheppard, the men who, respectively, drew and engraved the portrait of 
Gulliver in Motte’s edition. It is a reasonable hypothesis. Indeed, much of 
what Mr. Bracher has to say in this article is necessarily in the realm of hypo- 
thesis, though one feels that frequently he is on firm ground. But surely he 
strongly over-states the case in his unqualified statements that Swift was dis- 
dainful of ‘‘the kind of knowledge embodied in maps, voyages, and geographi- 
cal works’’ and that he ‘‘did not take geography more seriously than was 
necessary to satirize it.’? — Louis A. LANDA. 


Davis, Herbert. ‘‘Swift and the pedants.’’ Oriel review, [1 (1943) ], 
129-44. 

Hornbeak, Katherine. ‘‘Swift’s ‘Letter to a very young lady’.”’ 
HLQ, vu (1944), 183-86. 

Swift’s biographers and editors have disagreed over the person to whom 
the letter was addressed. Some have suggested Lady Betty Moore, wife of 
George Rochfort, others, Deborah Staunton, wife of John Rochfort. A manu- 
script of the letter in Swift’s hand, now in the Huntington Library, helps to 
establish the latter as the recipient. 

Jackson, R. Wyse. ‘‘Dean Swift’s tour of Munster.’’ Dublin mag- 
azine, xvi (1943), 33-39. 
Neumann, J. H. ‘‘ Jonathan Swift and English spelling.’’ SP, xu 
(1944), 79-85. 
Sir William Temple 
Hanson, Laurence. ‘‘Sir William Temple, pamphleteer.’’ Corr. in 
TLS, Jan. 15, 1944, p. 36. 
Identifies a French pamphlet by Temple. 
James Thomson 
McKillop, Alan Dugald. The background of Thomson’s Seasons. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press; London: Hun- 
phrey Milford, Oxford University Press [1942]. Pp. vii + 191. 
Cf. PQ, xxu, 178; xx, 179. 
Rev. by John Edwin Wells in MLQ, v, 376-77. 
McKillop, Alan D. ‘‘Thomson’s visit to Shenstone.’’ PQ, xxm 
(1944), 283-86. 
John Toland 
Dyche, Eugene Inglish. ‘‘The life and works, and philosophical re- 
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lations of John (Janus Junius) Toland (1670-1722).’’ Univer- 
sity of Southern California abstracts of dissertations for the 
degree of doctor of philosophy . . . 1944 (Los Angeles: Univer- 
sity of Southern California Press, 1944), pp. 64-69. 


Heinemann, F. H. ‘‘John Toland and the age of Enlightenment.’’ 
RES, xx (1944), 125-46. 


Mr. Heinemann, who is making tentative approaches to a full length study 
of Toland, to replace such useful but inadequate accounts as those of Des- 
maizeux, Berthold, Lantoine, and Nourrisson, published recently a preliminary 
investigation into the Toland canon (NGQ, CLxxxv [1943], 182-86), in which 
he recognized that much spade work remains to be done before Toland can 
be presented completely. Now we have his present article, also in the nature 
of a preliminary survey, with the thesis that Toland is best revealed when 
he is considered as a representative of the Enlightenment. This is not, how- 
ever, the Enlightenment as ordinarily conceived but one of Mr. Heinemann’s 
definition, with vastly extended chronological limits: a dynamic and persistent 
tendency in the history of modern man, from the end of the Middle Ages 
through Marx to the present, toward (1) freedom from authority and (2) a 
belief in the lumen naturale as opposed to the lumen supranaturale. From the 
vantage of his own definition Mr. Heinemann places Toland, by an exact cal- 
culation, in the second stage of the Enlightenment, indeed, as ‘‘the inaugura- 
tor of the second stage,’’ and discovers in his various works, whether in poli- 
tics, ethics, or religion, an underlying unity despite certain of Toland’s Janus- 
like propensities. 

If one overlooks the suspicious neatness in Mr. Heinemann’s schematization 
of five centuries of human thought and his somewhat vague conceptual his- 
tory (Toland, we are told, ‘‘represents a stage in the development of the 
English mind, where not only Reformation and Renaissance, but also Repub- 
licanism meet’’), there is still much of importance to be found in his article. 
He rightly emphasizes Toland’s concern with the origin, force, and destruc- 
tion of prejudices, which is the basis of Toland’s sceptical approach to prob- 
lems in every sphere. He throws new light on the relations between Toland 
and the Earl of Shaftesbury by means of some hitherto unused manuscript 
materials. He reassesses the influence of Giordano Bruno on Toland. And in 
general he reveals the restless, inquiring nature of Toland’s mind and the wide 
range of his intellectual interests which make him, though a minor figure, an 
interesting reflection of what we conventionally call the Enlightenment. It 
is abundantly clear, and the conviction will strike anyone who reads Toland’s 
works even superficially, that to classify him merely as a deist is to do an in- 
justice to his versatility. If Mr. Heinemann is to write the needed study of 
Toland, one hopes that his liking for judgments of value will not be exercised 
too freely: in Mr. Heinemann’s eyes Leibniz, Norris, Malebranche, and Kant 
are ‘‘right’’ in their views of reason; Toland is ‘‘wrong.’’ Perhaps too one 
may be forgiven mild scepticism concerning the ‘‘axiomatic method’’ used 
for assessing what is of lasting value in Toland’s work, a method, according 
to Mr. Heinemann, which consists ‘‘in writing philosophies in axiomatic lan- 
guage’’ and ‘‘ provides an exact basis for comparing and analyzing philoso- 
phies and transforms history of philosophy into a science.’’ — Louis A. LANDA. 


Thomas Traherne 
Wade, Gladys I. Thomas Traherne. With a selected bibliography of 
criticism by Robert Allerton Parker. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1944. Pp. x + 269. 
Rev. by James G. McManaway in Thought, x1x, 729-31. 
Horace Walpole 
Chase, Isabel Wakelin Urban. Horace Walpole, gardenist: an edi- 
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tion of Walpole’s ‘‘The history of modern taste in gardening”? 
with an estimate of Walpole’s contribution to landscape archi. 
tecture. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, for Uni. 
versity of Cincinnati, 1943. Pp. xxix + 285. Cf. PQ, xxm, 179- 
80. 

Rev. by Katherine McNamara in MLN, ux, 579-80; by Marjorie Williams 

in English, v, 89-90; in TLS, Jan. 22, p. 46. 

Horace Walpole’s correspondence with Mary and Agnes Berry and 
Barbara Cecilia Seton. Edited by W. S. Lewis and A. Dayle 
Wallace. 2 vols. (Yale edition of Horace Walpole’s correspond- 
ence, Vols. x1-x1.) New Haven: Yale University Press, 1944, 

Rev. by Joseph Wood Krutch in New York Times book review, Oct. 15, p, 

1. Vols. 1x and x rev. by D. M. Low in RES, xx, 242-43. 


White, Frederic Connett. ‘‘Torrington diaries.’’? N&Q, cixxxy 
(1944), 25-26. 
Concerning a couplet ascribed to Walpole. 
Isaac Watts 
(See also William Blake) 
Davis, Arthur Paul. Isaac Watts. New York: Dryden Press, 1943. 
Pp. 306. Cf. PQ, xxin, 181. 
Rev. by V. de Sola Pinto in RES, xx, 326-27. 
Charles and John Wesley 
Beckerlegge, Oliver A. ‘‘An attempt at a classification of Charles 
Wesley’s metres: a contribution to the study of English proso- 
dy.’’ London quarterly and Holborn review, July, 1944, pp. 
219-27. 
Dilks, T. Bruce. ‘‘The Wesleys and others.’’ Corr. in TLS, Jan. 8, 
1944, p. 19. 
Doughty, W. L. John Wesley: his conferences and his preachers. 
London: Epworth Press, 1944. Pp. 79. 

Rev. in London quarterly and Holborn review, CLXIx, 378. 

Moore, Sydney H. ‘‘ Wesley and Fénelon.’’ London quarterly and 
Holborn review, cuxtx (1944), 155-57. 

N., G. ‘‘John Wesley’s ‘Complete English dictionary’.’’ N&Q, 
cLxxxvil (1944), 103. 

Cf. T. Murgatroyd, ibid., p. 172; Howell Ll. Davis, ibid., pp. 238-39. 

Rights, Douglas L. ‘‘ A Moravian’s report on John Wesley:— 1737.” 
South Atlantic quarterly, xuim (1944), 406-9. 
William Wycherley 
Avery, Emmett L. ‘‘The reputation of Wycherley’s comedies as 
stage plays in the eighteenth century.’’ Research studies of the 
State College of Washington, xm (1944), 131-54. 

Mr. Avery’s study is the last of his trilogy dealing with the reputation and 
stage history of Wycherley’s comedies to the end of the eighteenth century, 
the two previously published parts having dealt with ‘‘ The country wife in the 
eighteenth century’’ (Research studies, X [1942], 141-72) and ‘‘ The plain 
dealer in the eighteenth century’’ (Research studies, XI [1943], 234-56). The 
present article adds much interesting new material about productions, receipts, 
rivalries between theaters and actors, and so on, but there is also some repe- 
tition of previously used facts and critical quotations in order to sustain addi- 
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tional conclusions and interpretations. Mr. Avery has compiled his own cal- 
endar of London performances from 1660 to 1810, based on playbills and 
other information from the Huntington Library, the Folger Library, and the 
British Museum, and thus has considerably expanded the information avail- 
able in such already accessible printed sources as Dougald MacMillan’s Drury 
Lane calendar. Another of the admirable aspects of his study is his constant 
comparison of the reception of the Wycherley revivals with those of other 
leading Restoration plays, particularly those of Vanbrugh, Farquhar, and 
Congreve. In this posthumous competition, Congreve and Vanbrugh seem to 
have been the winners. Although Mr. Avery makes it quite clear that a variety 
of causes were operating in individual cases to affect each playwright’s popu- 
larity, the main conclusion to be drawn about Wycherley is the one implied 
in the earlier articles of the series: in spite of the fact that his two chief 
comedies survived the attack of Jeremy Collier and his fellow moralists for 
a surprisingly long time, they eventually succumbed to the reform spirit, partly 
because the objectionable passages could not be revised or eliminated so easily 
as could similar ones in these other authors. — ArTHUR H. NETHERCOT. 
John Winstanley 

(Starkey, James.] ‘‘Two poets of old Dublin.’’ Essays and recol- 

lections, by Seumas O’Sullivan (Dublin and Cork: Talbot Press, 

1944), pp. 7-23. 

Essays in appreciation on John Winstanley and Catharine Jemmat. 
Edward Young 

Stubbs, Peter. ‘Edward Young and Locke’s theory of perception.’’ 

NG@Q, cuxxxvit (1944), 14-15. 

On a passage in Night thoughts. Cf. ibid., pp. 84-85. 
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Vico, Giambattista. The autobiography. Translated from the Italian 
by Max Harold Fisch and Thomas Goddard Bergin. Ithaea, N. 
Y.: Cornell University Press, 1944. Pp. viii + 240. 

Messrs. Fisch and Bergin have accomplished a meritorious task in translat- 
ing Vico’s Autobiography and annotating it with the help of the Italian edi- 
tion of Croce and Nicolini. One can only hope that their promise of a com- 
plete translation of the Scienza nuova will be fulfilled in the near future. 
Michelet’s French translation (1827) is drastically abbreviated and rewrit- 
ten; the German translation, by W. E. Weber (1822), is rare as well as crabbed 
and clumsy. 

Mr. Fisch has added a long introduction (107 pp.) which explains the cir- 
cumstances which led to the writing of the Autobiography, sketches the genesis 
and main ideas of the New science, and gives a brief history of Vico’s repu- 
tation and influence in Italy, Germany, France, Great Britain, the United 
States, and ‘‘in the Marxist tradition.’’ The section on England in the eight- 
eenth century concern us here most nearly. Mr. Fisch reviews the possible 
channels through which a knowledge of Vico may have reached England. 
Shaftesbury, during his stay in Naples (1711-13), knew some of Vico’s friends 
and may have included his Treatise on method and The ancient wisdom of the 
Italians among the ‘‘small literary works’’ he sent to Bishop Burnet and to 
Newton. A life of Vico, published in 1836, states that some Englishmen who 
were in Naples bought up all the copies of the recently published Scienza 
nuova (1725) and sent them to London. And finally we know for certain that 
Vico sent a copy to Newton. As only the last item seems to constitute any 
positive evidence, Mr. Fisch has to admit that ‘‘no one has so far reported 
any evidence of direct acquaintance with Vico’s writings . .. or indeed so 
much as a passing allusion to him’’ (p. 83) in eighteenth century England. 

In spite of this almost completely negative evidence, Mr. Fisch argues that 
it is ‘‘searcely credible that the Vichian ideas scattered through the writings 
of Blackwell, Ferguson, Hume, Wollaston, Warburton, Hurd, Monboddo, Wood, 
Blair, Duff, Mason, Brown, Lowth, Warton and Burke, are due solely to their 
having been in this or that respect animae naturaliter Vicianae, or to a grad- 
ual unfolding of Shaftesbury’s seminal thoughts, or even to an indirect and 
diluted influence through Italian and French authors’’ (p. 82). A note refers 
to my Rise of English literary history (Chapel Hill, 1941), where I ascribed 
the notion of a histoire raisonnée or an a priori evolutionary scheme to Vico 
(p. 74) and saw in him the originator of the emotionalist theory of the origins 
of language, thought I recognized that it had been suggested by Epicurus 
and Lucretius (p. 86). Taking up the individual authors, Mr. Fisch suggests 
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that Hume’s natural history of religion is ‘‘up to a point eminently Vichian. 
So is Blair’s view that the ‘times which we call barbarous’ were most ‘ favor- 
able to the poetical spirit,’ and that ‘imagination was most glowing and ani- 
mated in the first ages of society.’ So is Monboddo’s theory of the origin 
and progress of language. So are many . . . passages in Ferguson’s Essay on 
the History of Civil Society’’ (p. 82). Ferguson is then quoted as saying that 
mankind progressed twice from barbarism to refinement, that there was no 
social contract, and that man is a poet by nature. 

Mr. Fisch suggests as the only explanation for the strange silence on Vico 
that Addison’s Remarks on Italy (1701) had given prevalence to a low opin- 
ion of contemporary Italian culture which ‘‘effectively discharged borrowers 
from Vico of the obligation to acknowledge their debts’’ (p. 81). But this 
explanation is surely unconvincing. I know of no suppression of references to 
other contemporary Italians such as Gravina, Muratori, Tiraboschi, Crescim- 
beni, Algarotti, and others, whom I have come across in reading English 
eighteenth-century scholarship. There is, besides, plenty of evidence that Vico’s 
great book was little known in all countries and that its style and composition 
debarred many readers. 

Apparently some solution other than any unacknowledged influence must be 
found. The most reasonable is based on the conviction that the ideas which 
Mr. Fisch considers as exclusively and most certainly Vichian were widespread 
before Vico and were developed by Englishmen from other sources than Vico. 
This is not, of course, a reflection on Vico’s originality, which consists fre- 
quently in the bold combination of scattered ideas, in the radical thinking-out 
of their consequences, and a final systematic coherence. Croce, in a study of 
the sources of Vico’s theory of knowledge (in Saggio sullo Hegel [Bari, 1927], 
pp. 234-62) has argued that ‘‘the search for precedents does nothing to ex- 
plain the new thought that followed them.’’ There and in another paper on 
‘<T] Vico e la Critica Omerica’’ (ibid. pp. 263-76) he has shown how completely 
Vico transformed older suggestions and how they assumed a different meaning 
in their new context. But, in a study of Vico’s influence, an exact definition 
of his originality and hence a search for precedents is indispensable. A glance 
through Fausto Nicolini’s elaborate annotations to the Scienza nuova (‘‘ Fonti 
e riferimenti storici della seconda Scienza nuova,’’ in Atti della Academia 
Pontaniana, Vol. LIX, Series II— XXXIV [Napoli, 1929], 137-345) shows 
that Vico refers to dozens of learned Latin books on history, archeology, and 
philosophy by Englishmen and to many more Latin books by Frenchmen, 
Dutchmen, and Germans, which were accessible to eighteenth-century English 
writers. 

The view that imagination was strongest in the earliest ages of history was 
surely held before Vico. It is implied in the debates on nature versus art, on 
Homer versus Virgil, was common during the Renaissance, and is frequent in 
discussions of the origins of poetry. We find it stated, for instance, in Fon- 
tenelle’s Traité de la poésie en général. Fontenelle as a good rationalist hails 
the end of the age of ‘‘fabulous and material images,’’ the end of inspira- 
tion and talent which will be replaced by a poetry of the esprit. 

The idea that language arose from the expression of emotion dates back to 
Lucretius. Warburton, who is on the suspect list of Mr. Fisch, refers, in the 
Divine legation of Moses (1741), to Diodorus Siculus and Vitruvius, to Greg- 
ory of Nyssa and to the French Oratorian, Richard Simon (Histoire critique du 
vieux testament [Amsterdam, 1685], pp. 84 ff.). Mandeville’s similar discus- 


sion of the origin of language even dates from 1728 (see F. B. Kaye, ‘‘Mande- 


ville on the origin of language,’’ in MLN, xxx1x [1924], 136-42). Condillac, 
in the Essai sur l’origine des connaissances humaines (1746), draws freely on 
Warburton. Condillac, rather than Vico, was known to Rousseau, Hamann, 
Herder, Monboddo, and the other expounders of emotionalist and expressionist 
theories of the origins of language. 

The idea that mankind progressed twice was a commonplace of the time. 
Recent studies have shown how widespread the idea of cyclical progress was 
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in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Machiavelli, Campanella, Bodin, 
and Pascal urge it in different contexts. A whole book by Le Roy (Traité de 
la vicissitude ow variété des choses en l’univers, 1577) is devoted to a full 
exposition of the theory. (Cf. E. Spranger in Sitzungsberichte der preussischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften [Berlin, 1926]; F. J. Teggart in JHI, 1 {1940}, 
494-503; Clara Marburg in Sir William Temple [New Haven, 1932], pp. 43 ff.) 

The view, that Homer was a strolling bard who sang ballads which were 
not collected until much later, dates back to antiquity and was widely known 
before Vico. D’Aubignac’s Conjectures académiques (written in 1664, pub- 
lished in 1715) were probably unknown to Vico, but D’Aubignac’s view had 
been stated in Perezonius’s Animadversiones historicae (Amsterdam, 1685) 
and in Perrault’s Paralléle des anciens et des modernes (1688). The idea must 
have been commonplace enough in its general outline, since Bentley and Henry 
Felton refer (in 1713) to Homer’s ‘‘loose songs’’ and ‘‘strings of ballads,’’ 

Vico’s and Warburton’s view that hieroglyphics do not contain mysterious 
wisdom, as generally believed, but are rather an early form of writing was 
anticipated by Bacon (De augmentis vi, 1, in Works, ed. J. Spedding, R. L. 
Leslie, and D. D. Heath, 1 [London, 1889], 652-53). Bacon even calls hiero- 
glyphics a ‘‘flying’’ form of gesture-language (ibid.), an idea developed by 
Vico; and Bacon also connected, as Vico later did, myths and hieroglyphics. 
(Cf. ‘*Ut hieroglyphica literis, ita parabolae argumentis antiquiores,’’ Prae- 
fatio, De sapientia veterum.) 

Similar arguments could probably be worked out for the ideas on myth, on 
early religion, on the theory of contract, ete. Besides, there is very strong 
supporting evidence revealed by an examination of the situation in France 
and Germany. No evidence for an acquaintance with Vico can be produced, 
e.g., in the case of Condillac, though he expounds a strikingly similar theory 
of the evolution of language and poetry. In Germany, Hamann ordered a copy 
of the Scienza nuova only in 1777, though his own aesthetic ideas were fully 
expounded as early as 1762. Croce’s paper on Hamann and Vico (in Saggio 
sullo Hegel [Bari, 1927], pp. 309-15) barely touches on the many similarities 
between them. Otto von Gemmingen, in Vico, Hamann und Herder (Miinchen, 
1918) assembles the parallels in full and should convince anyone that very 
similar ideas can be arrived at independently. ‘‘ Vichian’’ ideas were appar- 
ently developed from their pre-Vichian forms in directions which approximated 
to the actual statements of Vico. But nobody, in the eighteenth century, took 
over or even grasped and discussed the totality of Vico’s philosophy. The 
whole question suggests again how far we are from being able to pronounce 
with certainty on the origins of some of the most widespread and influential 
ideas of the eighteenth century. A dictionary of unit-ideas on historical prin- 
ciples, comparable to the OED, with dated quotations, may be a dream for a 
distant future, but at least the Docwmentary history of primitivism and re- 
lated ideas, so auspiciously begun by Lovejoy and Boas, should be continued 
down to the eighteenth century. — RENE WELLEK. 


Walker, Eleanor M. ‘‘Towards an understanding of Diderot’s es- 
thetic theory.’’ Romanic review, xxxv (1944), 277-87. 

Zeydel, Edwin H. ‘‘The concepts ‘classic’ and ‘romantic’.’’ Ger- 

manic review, X1Ix (1944), 161-69. 
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THE DEATHS OF GLOSSIN AND HATTERAICK IN 
GUY MANNERING 


By CoLEMAN O. Parsons 
College of the City of New York 


In the penultimate chapter of Guy Mamnering (1815) the wicked 
are melodramatically punished in order that virtuous characters 
may be happily established in their rights. Gilbert Glossin, wily 
attorney, bribed the turnkey, MacGuffog, and thus gained an inter- 
view with his fellow culprit and prisoner, Dirk Hatteraick. Tempers 
soon snapped. Glossin was strangled by the Dutchman until his 
face became black ; ‘‘the head was turned backward over the shoul- 
der, as if the neck had been wrung round with desperate violence.’’ 
As for the murderous smuggler, some hours later — 


He had adjusted a cord taken from the truckle-bed, and attached it to a bone, 
the relic of his yesterday’s dinner, which he had contrived to drive into a 
crevice between two stones in the wall at a height as great as he could reach, 
standing upon the bar. Having fastened the noose, he had the resolution to 
drop his body as if to fall on his knees, and to retain that posture until 
resolution was no longer necessary. . . . The worthy Mr. Skriegh and other 
lovers of the marvellous .. . still hold that the Enemy of Mankind brought 
these two wretches together upon that night by supernatural interference, that 
they might fill up the cup of their guilt and receive its meed by murder and 
suicide. (Chapter 57) 


This particular combination of sin, sensationalism, hanging, and 
the diabolical could hardly escape association with ‘‘ Auld Hangie’’ 
(Old Hangman, as in Burns’ ‘‘ Address to the Deil’’). But the 
category to which the episode belongs is more definitely suggested 
by Lambert Daneau’s A Dialogue of Witches, a copy of which was 
in the library at Abbotsford: ‘‘Satan himselfe hath strangled many 
sorcerers in prison, or beaten them to death with his fistes.’’ Cap- 
tain Dirk Hatteraick was the companion of Meg Merrilies, whom 
he called ‘‘Mother Deyvilson’’ and ‘‘hag of Satan,’’ and was him- 
self characterized by the laird of Ellangowan as ‘‘half Manx, half 
Dutchman, half devil!’’ But more than that, the hard-favored, 
surly skipper bore the homonym of ‘‘an old wizard, whose real 
name was Alexander Hunter [or Hamilton], though he was more 


generally known by the nickname of Hatteraick, which it had 


10p. cit., trans. from the Latin (London, 1575), chap. 4. 
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pleased the devil to confer upon him.’ With Dirk’s seventeenth. 
century predecessor, Scott had become acquainted in the pages of 
George Sinelair’s Satan’s Invisible World Discovered (Edinburgh, 
1685). 

Now that we know Hatteraick by the company he kept, we may 
seek for appropriate death details in witchcraft literature. One of 
the most celebrated Scottish cases, after that recorded in Newes 
from Scotland (1591), deals with the malefices of a score of witches, 
of both genders, against assorted victims, chief among whom was 
eleven year old Christian Shaw, Bargarran’s daughter. These are 
the abbreviated titles of the books which made the story current 
for nearly two centuries: 


(1) A Relation of the Diabolical Practices of above Twenty 
Wizards and Witches ... of Renfrew... 1697 (London, n.d. 
— 1697) ; 

(2) [Sir Francis Grant] A True Narrative of the Suffer. 
ings and Relief of a Young Girle (Edinburgh, 1698) ; 

(3) [Grant] Sadducismus Debellatus: Or, A True Narra- 
tive of the Sorceries and Witchcrafts exercis’d by the Devil 
and his Instruments ...in... Renfrew... from Aug. 1696 
to Apr. 1697 (London, 1698) ;* 

(4) Richard Boulton, A Compleat History of Magick, Sor- 
cery, and Witchcraft (London, 1715-16), II, 51-165; 

(5) [Grant] A Narrative of the Sufferings and Relief of a 
Young Girl (Paisley, 1775), a reprint of 2; 

(6) From Authentic Documents. A History of the Witches 
of Renfrewshire [ed. John Millar] (Paisley, 1809) ; 

(7) A History of the Witches of Renfrewshire, new edn. 
(Paisley, 1877), a reprint of 6, with additional extracts, ete. 


Grant’s narrative, based on materials collected by the town clerk 
of Glasgow, John MacGilchrist, appears in items 2-5, and is sup- 


2Scott, Letters on Demonology and Witchcraft (London, 1830), p. 300. See T. 
G. Stevenson’s reprint of Sinclair (Edinburgh, 1871), Relation XVII, ‘‘ Anent 
Hattaraik an Old Warlock,’’ pp. 122-25; Robert Chambers, Domestic Annals 
of Scotland (Edinburgh, 1858), 11, 32-3; and Andrew Lang’s note on Hatte- 
raick, Border Edition of the Waverley Novels. 

3Francis Hutchinson says that Sadducismus Debellatus ‘‘had a Second Edi- 
tion long since, and is now most of it reprinted in [Boulton’s] The Compleat 
History of Witcheraft.’’— An Historical Essay concerning Witchcraft (Lon- 
don, 1718), p. 46, and 2d edn. (London, 1720), p. 63. I have not seen the sec- 
ond edition of Sad. Deb. 
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plemented and somewhat rearranged in 6-7. 2 and 5 differ from the 
English versions, 3 and 4, in phrasing. Scott himself owned items 
2, 3, 4 (‘With MS. note by Sir W. S8.’’), and 6, besides authors 
like Francis Hutchinson and Hugo Arnot who present condensed 
accounts of the case.* He consequently had easy access to the episode 
concerning John Reid, an Inchinnan smith who admitted having 
forgathered with the accused witches. His escape from being hanged 
and burnt on the Gallow Green of Paisley (June 10, 1697) is brief- 
ly mentioned in the 24-page Relation of 1697: ‘‘ Another Man also 
confes’d, But the Devil Strangled him in Prison, for he was found 
sitting in a Chair with a Cord about his Neck but slack and ty’d 
to no thing’’ (p. 4). More detail, with differences from 1, is found 


in 2-7: 


It is to be observed that John Reid, after his confession, had called out of the 
prison window, desiring Bailie [Walter] Scott to keep that old body Angus 
Forrester, who had been his fellow prisoner, close and secure; whereupon the 
company asked John when they were leaving him, on Friday’s night the 21st 
of May, whether he desired company or would be afraid alone; he said he 
had no fear of any thing. So being left till Saturday’s forenoon, he was found 
in this posture, viz.:— Sitting upon a stool, which was on the hearth of the 
chimney, with his feet on the floor and his body straight upward, his shoulders 
touching the lintel of the chimney, but his neck tied with his own neckcloth 
(whereof the knot was behind) to a small stick thrust into a clift above the 
lintel of the chimney; upon which the company, especially John Campbell, a 
surgeon who was called, thought at first in respect of his being in an ordinary 
posture of sitting, and the neckcloth not having any run loup, but an ordinary 
knot, which was not very straight, and the stick not having the strength to 
bear the weight of his body or the struggle, that he had not been quite dead; 
but finding it otherwise, and that he was in such a situation that he could 
not have been the actor thereof himself, concluded that some extraordinary 
caused had done it, especially considering that the door of the room was se- 
cured, and that there was a board set over the window, which was not there 
the night before when they left him.¢ 


In this episode we have — as in Guy Mannering — an escape from 
judicial punishment by means of an almost inhumanly ingenious 
suicide which is popularly reported to have had the devil’s assist- 
ance. John Reid is linked with another prisoner, Angus Forrester, 


4{J. G. Cochrane] Catalogue of the Library at Abbotsford (Edinburgh, 
1838), pp. 145-47, 150, 272. 

5Boulton, op. cit., 11, 121, has ‘‘ Agent’’ instead of ‘‘cause.’’ 

6A History of the Witches of Renfrewshire (Paisley, 1877), pp. 178-79. I 
have seen all the listed versions of the Renfrewshire witch case except that of 
1809, in place of which I am using the 1877 reprint. The 1809 volume has 
particular interest because its additional narratives could have reminded Scott 
that Agnes Finnie’s nickname was Annie Winnie (Edinburgh trial of 1644), 
the name given to one of the hags in The Bride of Lammermoor, and that a 
pretended dumb girl, Janet Douglas, was active in 1676-77 (cf. Fenella in 
Peveril of the Peak, a novel of events in 1678). 
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and there is a suggestion of a possible break from the latter’s eel] 
or of enmity between the two men (Glossin, of course, left hig cell 
and was slain by his fellow captive). Both Scott and Sir Francis 
Grant, one humorously and the other seriously, write of secured 
prison doors, the novelist’s turnkey insisting ‘‘that he had locked 
Glossin safely in his own room upon:the night preceding his being 
found dead in Dirk Hatteraick’s cell.’’ And even the wringing of 
Glossin’s neck finds a rough counterpart in the earlier narrative: 
‘‘Sometimes her [Christian Shaw’s] joints were complicate and 
drawn together, and her forehead drawn forcibly about toward her 
shoulders. . . . All the parts of her body becoming rigid and ex. 
tended like a corpse, her head was twisted round.’” 


That the suicide of John Reid was deeply imprinted on Scott’s 
memory is perhaps best brought out by the 13-line summary of the 
Renfrewshire case in Letters on Demonology and Witchcraft of 
1830. One-third of the summary is devoted to John Reid (the em- 
phasis in Grant is about one-sixtieth) : On Christian Shaw’s evi- 
dence, many were condemned and several executed, ‘‘besides one 
John Reed [sic], who hanged himself in prison, or, as was chari- 
tably said, was strangled by the devil in person, lest he should make 
disclosures to the detriment of the service.’’* Here a reader might 
suspect an indication of Scott’s acquaintance with the Relation of 
1697, from which I have already quoted. I should imagine, how- 
ever, that Scott was merely echoing a passage in George Crawfurd’s 
The History of the Shire of Renfrew, 1782, which — together with 
an edition of 1818 — was in the library at Abbotsford and which 
was quoted by Scott in another connection as early as 1802.’ Craw- 
furd proceeds after mentioning the condemnations and executions: 
‘*A report prevailed, and gained full credit, that one of the con- 
demned, viz. a wizart, was strangled in his chair by the devil, least 
he should make a confession to the detriment of the service. For a 
further description, I refer the reader to the Narrative of Wizzards, 
printed 1697.’’?° 


7A History of the Witches, pp. 81, 92. 

80p. cit., p. 334. It is an interesting coincidence that a John Reid printed 
Satan’s Invisible World Discovered (1685), in later editions of which was in- 
cluded an ‘‘ Additional Relation Concerning some Witches in the Shire of Ren- 
frew.’’ 

9Note to ‘*The Queen’s Marie’’ in Scott’s Minstrelsy of the Scottish Bor- 
der. 
10Crawford, op. cit. (Paisley, 1782), p. 319. In 1830, Scott’s memory of 
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There are also similarities between the prison adventures of an 
Irvine (Ayrshire) witch and warlock in 1618 and those of Scott’s 
characters. Isobel Inch ‘‘brak ward, and cum furth at the bak win- 
dow of the bell-hous, and cum doun the sclaittes of the kirk, thair 
being yron boltis, lockis, and yron fettirs on hir, and was appre- 
hendit immediatlie efter hir fall and breking of ward be the watch- 
es of the burghe.’”** Five days later, the witch died of her injuries 
and was popularly reported to have taken poison. More important 
than the escape and death of a fellow prisoner is the fate of the 
juggler-wizard : 


The said John Stewart, for his better preserving [preferring] to the day of 
the assize, was put in a sure lockfast booth, where no manner of person might 
have access to him till [quhil] the downsitting of the Justice Court, and for 
avoiding of putting violent hands on himself, he was very strictly guarded, 
and fettered by the arms, as use is... . ‘I am so straitly guarded, that it 
lies not in my power [hand] to get my hand to take off my bonnet, nor to 
get bread to my mouth.’. . . He was found by the burgh officers who went 
about him, strangled and hanged by the cruik of the door, with a tait of hemp, 
or a string made of hemp, supposed to have been his garter, or string of his 
bonnet, not above the length of two span long, his knees not being from the 
ground half a span, and was brought out of the house, his life not being 
totally [to layt] expelled. But, notwithstanding of whatsoever means used in 
the contrary for remeid of his life, he revived not, but so ended his life 
miserably, by the help of the devil his master.12 


Scott received a full account of the Ayrshire case in a letter from 
Edinburgh, Monday, 31 May 1830;'* this he endorsed ‘‘ anonymous 
with a curious Witch trial’’ and soon used in his Letters on Demon- 
ology and Witchcraft, pp. 160-61 and 317-29.'* The common fea- 


Crawfurd was probably jogged by Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe’s ‘‘ Prefatory 
Notice’’ to Robert Law, Memorialls (Edinburgh, 1819), p. xcii. Cf. the stran- 
gling in prison of Donald Moir, a warlock, by his guilty employer, John Glass, 
as related in a broadside ‘‘anent the Witches of Kilernan.’’— Reliquiae Scoticae 
(Edinburgh, 1828), described by John Ferguson in ‘‘ Bibliographical Notes 
on the Witchcraft Literature of Scotland,’’ Papers of the Edinburgh Bibl. 
Society, ut (1899), 82. 

11Trial, Confession, and Execution of Isobel Inch, John Stewart, Margaret 
Barclay § Isobel Crawford, for Witchcraft, at Irvine, anno 1618. From the 
Original Manuscript (Ardrossan and Saltcoats, n.d.—c. 1855), p. 10. Scott 
en this passage in Letters on Demonology and Witchcraft, pp. 321- 


128cott, Letters on Demonology and Witchcraft, pp. 322-23. Bracketed words 
indicate different readings in the Trial as published ¢e. 1855. 

138cott Letter-Books, Vol. XX, used by permission of the late Sir Hugh 
Walpole. ‘‘The enclosed copy . . . the Writer of this lately found among some 
old papers . . . Sir Walter Scott . .. may not have seen the trial reported 
elsewhere . . . The proceedings, if they can now be traced at all, are likely 
to be found only at Irvine, where the trial took place.’’ 

14This constitutes Scott’s most important contribution to the history of 
witchcraft. The story is repeated on his authority by Thomas Wright, Nar- 
ratives of Sorcery and Magic, from the most authentic Sources (London, 1851), 
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tures of Stewart’s and of Hatteraick’s suicide (both were fettered, 
Hatteraick by an ankle-gripping four foot chain whose ring slid 
along an iron bar, and both kept their knees bent while dying) do 
not indicate borrowing unless we can suppose the novelist to have 
become well acquainted with the 1618 case before writing Guy Man. 
nering. In 1817, the commission for trial was quoted by a Black. 
wood’s writer,’® but I have found no earlier published materia] 
about the Irvine warlock. 

A half century after the death of Sir Walter Scott, another 
Scotsman, Robert Louis Stevenson, showed an acquaintance with 
the suicides of John Reid and John Stewart and with the persecu- 
tion of Christian Shaw, as well as with the startling post-mortem 
activity of Isabel Heriot in Sinclair’s Satan’s Invisible World Dis. 
covered. In Guy Mannering and in ‘‘Thrawn Janet,’’ the two men 
pay a similar tribute to the vigor, realism, and drama of Scottish 
witch literature. The slight similarities between the deaths of Scott’s 
Glossin and Hatteraick and of Stevenson’s Janet M’Clour are trace- 
able to their creator’s common use of Sir Francis Grant’s un- 
polished but forceful narrative. 


11, 209-18 (‘‘We only know it from a copy of the record of the trial sent to 
Sir Walter Scott’’), and by E. Lynn Linton, Witch Stories (London, 1861), 
pp. 57-60. 

15Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, 1 (1817), 498, column 1. 
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EDWARD EGGLESTON, LINGUIST 
By Joun M. HA.uerR 


University of Texas 


The linguistic interests of Edward Eggleston are almost unknown 
to the student of American literature. His best-known novel, The 
Hoosier Schoolmaster, is often credited with launching the vogue 
for dialect in the American fiction of the eighteen seventies and 
eighties, but beyond that no one seems to have gone. Yet, as the 
present article hopes to show, Eggleston’s interest in language, and 
particularly in folk-speech, began early and grew steadily, until 
at last it amounted to a thorough absorption in the subject and a 
clear realization of its importance as part of his larger scheme, 
the writing of American history. Although not a professional phi- 
lologist, he became a faithful recorder of the speech which he 
heard around him, a crusader for the extended use and study of 
dialect, and a holder of advanced linguistic views in a day when 
to hold such views was a rarity and a distinction. His remarkably 
progressive and modern attitude seems to deserve more considera- 
tion than it has thus far received. 

The novelist’s early life prepared him in many ways to be a good 
dialect observer, and his training stimulated him to study languag- 
es. His birth (1837) in Vevay, Indiana, a small town in the heart 
of the Middle West, gave him ample opportunity to hear Hoosier 
talk. The family’s frequent moving from one small Indiana town 
to another served to widen his experience of provincial idiom and 
illiteracy. The dialect that he put into his books he did not, how- 
ever, hear in his home. His lawyer father owned a large library ; 
and his mother was an intelligent, book-loving woman who had read 
Pilgrim’s Progress through before the age of four.’ He himself 
read widely, mainly in religious works and in classical English and 
French poetry.? ‘‘He was a natural etymologist, and by the time 
he reached manhood he had acquired a reading knowledge of half 





i1Emory Holloway, The Hoosier Schoolmaster, Introduction, p. xi. 
2Edward Eggleston, ‘‘ Formative Influences,’’ The Forum, Nov., 1890, p. 
284, 
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a dozen languages.’’* ‘‘Eggleston’s gift for languages stood him jn 
good stead in catching the dialect of the Scotch-Irish pioneers who 
were the original Hoosiers.’’* His health made college impossible 
for him, but his varied experiences in Indiana and Minnesota ag 
circuitrider, Bible-agent, journalist, and pastor gave him rich prac. 
tical knowledge on which he was later to capitalize in his novels, 

Such, briefly, are the influences which operated to determine the 
eareer of young Eggleston as a linguist. Later, another influence 
entered when he began a painstaking study of old manuscripts and 
colonial records of all kinds, seeking material for his histories, and 
adding to his knowledge of etymology and folk-speech. In an essay 
; on American dialect he sums up his own qualifications: ‘‘I may 
claim to speak with some authority, if the lifelong habit of study- 
ing people’s speech, exceptional opportunities for observing it in 
widely separated districts, and an extensive acquaintance with writ- 
ings of all sorts, printed and manuscript, of the colonial period, 
can give authority.’” 

From his first novel on, Eggleston made his characters speak 
their native tongue, his skill in recording that tongue growing with 
each book. ‘‘In his earlier stories,’’ says Meredith Nicholson, ‘‘writ- 
ten before the scientific study of American folk-speech had been 
undertaken, the dialect is more general.’’* But later, by the time he 
had come to The Graysons, he had nearly mastered Hoosier speech. 
‘“‘The dialect in this tale is much more critical than that in any 
other novel of Dr. Eggleston’s Western series.’’* In the preface 
to the Schoolmaster, Eggleston declared : 





It has been in my mind to append some remarks, philological and otherwise, 
upon the dialect, but Professor Lowell’s admirable and erudite preface to the 
Biglow Papers must be the despair of every one who aspires to write on 
Americanisms. To Mr. Lowell belongs the distinction of being the only one 
of our most eminent authors and the only one of our most eminent scholars 
who has given careful attention to American dialects. But while I have not 
ventured to discuss the provincialisms of the Indiana backwoods, I have been 
careful to preserve the true usus loquendi of each locution.7 


Later, however, he overcame his diffidence, and in another edi- 
tion of the book, he appended twenty-three linguistic footnotes, 


3Meredith Nicholson, ‘‘Edward Eggleston,’’ The Atlantic Monthly, Dee. 
1902, p. 806. 

4Kunitz and Haycraft, American Authors, p. 245. 

5Edward Eggleston, ‘‘Folk-Speech in America,’’ Century, Oct. 1894, p. 
867. 

6Nicholson, The Hoosiers, p. 152. 
7The Hoosier Schoolmaster, p. xxviii. 
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explaining words and expressions and hypothesizing on their ori- 
gins. Such etymological interest indicates clearly the bent of the 
author. Still later he began to write articles on dialect and folk- 
speech. He ultimately came to consider himself, and rightly, it 
would seem, as an authority. Certainly his studies and observations 
had qualified him as a specialist in this field. Never, however, did 
he lose sight of his debt to Lowell, who had written: 


No language after it has faded into diction, none that cannot suck up the 
feeding juices secreted for it in the rich mother-earth of common folk, can 
bring forth a sound and lusty book. True vigor and heartiness of phrase do 
not pass from page to page, but from man to man, where the brain is kindled 
and the lips suppled by down-right living interests, and by passion in its 
very throe... . 


Language is the soil of thought, and our own especially is a rich leaf-mould, 

the slow deposit of ages, the shed foliage of feeling, fancy, and imagination, 
which has suffered an earth change, that the vocal forest, as Howell called it, 
may clothe itself anew with living green.§ 
These words were calculated to inspire, and they did inspire — 
Eggleston at least. He dedicated a later edition of the Schoolmaster 
to Lowell, and achieved a correspondence with the great man, writ- 
ing him of his ambition to collect the wild flowers of Hoosier speech. 
Lowell answered with prompt encouragement : 

I hope you will persevere and give us a collection. Remember that it will 
soon be too late. Railways are mixing and the schoolmaster rooting out... . 
Archaisms of speech survive only among people who are so lucky as not to be 
able to get at your new-fangled phrases. When the lumberer comes out of the 
woods, he buys him a suit of store clothes and flings his picturesque red shirt 
into the bush. Alas! We shall soon have nothing but store clothes to dress 
our thoughts in, if we don’t look sharp.® 

Eggleston’s writings on language do not bulk large. They con- 
sist of various magazine articles, a chapter (‘‘ Mother English, Folk- 
Lore, and Literature’’) in The Transit of Civilization, elaborate 
footnotes in the later editions of The Hoosier Schoolmaster, and 
various miscellaneous observations which are scattered throughout 
his novels. Some of the miscellaneous remarks are especially inter- 
esting. Alive to the issue, he rarely let slip an opportunity for illus- 
tration or explication. In The End of the World (full of German 
brogue and rustic dialect) he uses the phrase ‘‘like a hen with more 
chickens than she can hover’’ and adds the footnote: ‘‘Not until 
my attention was called to this word in the proof did I know that 
in this sense it is a provincialism. It is so used, at least in half the 





8Quoted by Nicholson, The Hoosiers, pp. 61-2. 
%Edward Eggleston, Century, op. cit., p. 875. 
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country, and yet neither of our American dictionaries has it,’ 
In Duffels he characterizes a Yankee sea-captain by his speech: 





His speech was that which one hears only in the most up-country New Eng- 
land regions and among London small shopkeepers. The uttering of his vowel 
sounds taper-end first greatly amused his customers in the Chesapeake regions, 
while their abrupt clipping of both vowels and liquids was equally curious to 
Perkins.11 


In the same book in another story he tags a school mistress by her 
pronunciation of ‘‘r’’: 


Miss Tucker added a superfluous ‘‘r’’ to some words, but then she made 
amends by dropping the final ‘‘r’’ where it was preceded by a broad vowel, 
If she said idear, she compounded for it by saying waw. She said lor for law, 
and dror for draw, but then she said cah for car. Some of our Americans are 
as free with the final ‘‘r’’ as the cockney is with his initial ‘‘h’’.12 


In Roxy he laughs a little at the pedantry of a young teacher: 


‘You oughtn’t to use the word right instead of very or quite,’ Whittaker 
began. ‘All Western people do. They say, ‘‘It’s a right cold day,’’ or ‘‘He’s 
a right good man.’’ This is improper.’ ‘It’s in the Bible,’ answered Twonnet 
roguishly. ‘I think I remember the expression, ‘‘and that right early.’’’ It 
had never occurred to Whittaker that these provincialisms were archaic forms 
—no one had given attention to the fact then. But Twonnet’s reply confused 
him.13 


In The Hoosier Schoolmaster the footnotes are long, detailed, and 
indicative of considerable learning. ‘‘Racoon’’ will do for an ex- 
ample, although not so long as some of the others: 


The derivation of racoon from the French raton, to which Mr. Skeat gives 
currency, still holds its place in some of our standard dictionaries. If American 
lexicographers would only read the literature of American settlement they 
would know that Mr. Skeat’s citation of a translation of Buffon is nearly 
two centuries late. As early as 1612 Captain John Smith gives aroughcume as the 
aboriginal Virginia word, and more than one New England writer used rackoon 
a few years later.14 


In The Mystery of Metropolisville, Eggleston becomes an apolo- 
gist for dialect poetry, expressing his ideas through his character 
the Inhabitant. The Inhabitant says: 


I wanted to write somethin or nother in country talk. I used to try to 
write potry in good big dictionary words, but I hadn’t but ’mazin little school- 
in, and lived along of a set of folks that talked jes’ like I do. But a Scoteh- 
man what I worked along of one winter, he read me some potry, writ out by 
a Mr. Burns, in the sort of bad grammar that a Scotchman talks, you know. 
And I says, Ef a Scotchman could write poetry in his sort of bad grammar, 
why couldn’t a Hoosier jest as well write poetry in the sort of lingo we talk 
down on the Wawbosh?. . . . Now, you see, I could spell right ef I wanted to, 


10The End of the World, p. 37. 
11Duffels, p. 50. 

12{bid., p. 192. 

18Rozy, p. 426. 

14The Hoosier Schoolmaster, p. 7. 
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put I noticed that Mr. Burns had writ his Scotch like it was spok, and so I 
thought I’d write my country talk by the same rule.15 

After this prologue, the Inhabitant reads several of his verses, of 
which the following is a sample: 


WHAT DUMBCRITTERS SAYS 


The cat-bird poorty nigh splits his throat, 
Ef nobody’s thar to see. 

The cat-bird poorty night splits his throat, 

But ef I say ‘‘Sing out, green coat,’’ 
Why, ‘‘I can’t’? and ‘‘I shan’t,’’ says he. 


I ’low’d the crows mout be afeard 
Of a man made outen straw. 

I ’low’d the crows mout be afeard, 

But laws! they warn’t the least bit skeered, 
They larfed out, ‘‘ Haw! haw-haw! ’’ 


A long-tail squir’] up in th’ top 
Of that air ellum tree, 

A long-tail squir’] up in th’ top, 

A lis’nin’ to the acorns drop, 
Says, ‘‘Sh! sh-sh!’? at me. 


The big-eyed owl a-settin’ on a limb 
With nary a wink nur nod, 

The big-eyed owl a-settin’ on a limb, 

Is a-singin’ a sort of a solemn hymn 
Of ‘Hoo! hoo-ah!’’ at God.16 


Eggleston’s ideas about speech, folk and otherwise, as revealed 
by these miscellaneous observations and by his formal articles, may 
be summarized as follows: 

I. The study of dialect and folk-speech is a part of the social 
historian’s task because (a) such study is an invaluable clue to the 
history and culture of a people, and (b) the study of speech is the 
key which unlocks the psychology of past ages. 

II. Language is not a static structure but a dynamic and ever- 
changing phenomenon. 

III. Language must be studied directly ‘‘in the field’’; diction- 
aries are not to be trusted. 

IV. Folk-speech is the most conservative part of language, the 
least subject to change, and the most tenacious in clinging to estab- 
lished forms; and therefore much of that which is apparently new 
in American speech may be traced to the persistence of old English 
forms, either with or without corruption. 





15The Mystery of Metropolisville, pp. 115-7. 
The Mystery of Metropolisville, pp. 115-7. 
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V. (a) The colonization of America gave new life to the English 
language and forced it to expand, (b) but in expanding it followed 
its own inner pattern and was almost negligibly affected by the 
language of the Indians. 

VI. The various American dialects of today are directly trace. 
able to the dialects of England at the time of the colonial emigra- 
tions. 

VII. Speech, though collective in impact and effect, has yet its 
individual aspects: (a) each word has an individual history and 
presents a separate problem, (b) individuals even within the same 
dialect group vary slightly in their treatment of words, (c) words 
and phrases rarely have positive geographical limits. 


I. Let us examine these points more closely. Point I is deducible 
from Eggleston’s whole attitude toward history, from his many 
professions of desire to record ‘‘the life and manners’’ of his time, 
and to write with ‘‘ photographic accuracy,’’ leaving ‘‘ materials of 
value for the student of social history.’’ As a historian concerned 
with culture rather than with dynasties or wars, his interest in 
folk-speech was inevitable. ‘‘This recreation of word-hunting is 
something more than mere mental play, since it gives us glimpses 
into the life of other times.’’*7 One example into other times will do 
duty for a multitude: the problem word was ‘‘jag’’; what did it 
mean and what was its history? 


The farmer in some parts of northern New York and elsewhere calls a frac- 
tion of a wagon load a jag. The word was colonial: in a diary of 1763 a New 
England parson takes pains to set down among the small doings of his farm 
that he had ‘gott in 2 jaggs of Rowens.’ This and other bits of American 
dialect can be explained only by going to the mother country. In Yorkshire 
some primitive modes of transportation still survive. The pack horse that climbs 
the steep moor side laden with coals for the limekilns in the mountains that 
overlook the Dale of the Wharfe is known as the jagging horse and the burden 
under which he reels is a jag. The American settlers used the jagging or pack 
horse on narrow forest trails throughout. the colonial period. When wheels in 
summer and sleds in winter took the place of packing or ‘jagging,’ a small 
load of hay or wheat or rowen, suitable for a horse’s back or to be drawn by 
a single horse, was still called a jag.18 


In part (b) of Point I, Eggleston recognizes the intimate con- 
nection of language and thought. Word-hunting, he says, ‘‘helps 
us now and then to peek. . . . through the chinking at the human 
mind in its mysterious workshop.’’!® He deduces the colonists’ in- 


17*¢ Wild Flowers of English Speech,’’ p. 539. 
1sEdward Eggleston, The Transit of Civilization, p. 111. 
19°¢ Wild Flowers of English Speech,’’ p. 539. 
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terest and capacities from their language: ‘‘Trivial as these in- 
stances seem [referring to rhymes, jingles, and epithets] they en- 
able us to imagine the motley assortment of antique mental furni- 
ture with which the emigrants were outfitted for homely thinking 
and everyday talking in a new hemisphere.’’*° The change in the 
social and psychological attitude toward servants during the colo- 
nial period he infers from the gradual pejoration which the word 
underwent.2! He remarks on the powerful hold of words on the 
mind: ‘‘The ideas that are embedded in our ordinary speech seem 
to us a part of the original constitution of the universe, and the 
traditional notions associated with common words serve to fortify 
local and national prejudice.’’?? Other evidence is not lacking to 
indicate his appreciation of the language-thought relationship.** 

II. It is not difficult to support Point II. Eggleston, as a novel- 
ist, historian, and etymologist, had sufficient opportunities to ob- 
serve the changes which are constantly going on in languages. To | 
him language was not a system of fixed forms, but a living and 
growing organism. He speaks of ‘‘the living forms that grow in 
the soil,’’** and in another place of ‘‘the living speech.’’* He rec- 
ognized that the illiteracies of today may become the elegancies of 
tomorrow, and that, vice versa, ‘‘most bad English was once good 
English.’’*® To him language was not merely a fossilized set of 
facts, to be studied in vacuo, but a live thing, a thing of keenest in- 
terest, to be approached with enthusiasm. ‘‘Something more than 
scholarship is needed for penetrating the mysteries of current folk- 
speech. ’’?? 

III. He is very insistent on Point III. Eggleston’s scornful atti- 
tude toward arm-chair etymologists and users of second-hand 
sources appears as early as The Hoosier Schoolmaster and continues 
to reappear in nearly all his later articles. There are any number 
of quotations to illustrate the point: ‘‘The far-fetched derivation 





20The Transit of Civilization, p. 117. 

21The Transit of Civilization, p. 113. 

22Ibid., p. 99. 

23It is of interest to note that modern linguistics is emphasizing the psycho- 
logical, rather than the logical, side of language, thus establishing it as a 
humanistic instead of a mechanical science. Encyclopedia Americana, ‘‘Lan- 
guage, Science of,’’ Vol. 16, p. 728. 

24° Folk-Speech in America,’’ op. cit., p. 867. 

25°¢Wild Flowers of English Speech,’’ p. 539. 

26The Hoosier Schoolmaster, p. 7. 

27Ibid., p. 118. 
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of the word from the Turkish may be one of the fancies of etymolo- 
gists.’’** And ‘‘ Early dictionary makers had a cultivated ignorance 
of all parts of the country west of Hartford.’’”° 

He is emphatic on the issue of examining sources at first hand 
and of studying language in the field: ‘‘ Colonial records and books, 
and the writings of travellers and others about the colonies would 
furnish us many curious words if etymologists did not contemn 
such American sources.’’*° And ‘‘There are facts in the history of 
English words that will never be known until some of the younger 
American philologists go afield in search of the living forms that 
grow in the soil about them.’’** This exhortation might well stand 
on the title page of the Linguistic Atlas. 

IV. Eggleston recognized that folk-speech changes more slowly 
than other parts of a language, that this conservatism is a factor 
of historical value, and that current rustic terms are, not new coin- 
ages, but survivals or corruptions of old English forms. ‘‘The most 
ancient and least mutable part of a language is the residuum — the 
folk-speech.’’*? Again: ‘‘Much old English of the days of Cromwell 

. will be found in the dialect speech of rustic neighborhoods in 
America.’’** The apparently recent cowslip he traces to Anglo-Sax- 
on cusloppe, and gale in the sense of ‘‘fit of gaiety’’ to the Danish 
gall, having precisely the same meaning. His discovery of the Eng- 
lish origin of so many ostensible Americanisms made him sceptical 
of all such pretenders. Where he can not find an etymology, he is 
ready to hypothecate it: ‘‘The general use of ‘nubbin’ could prob- 
ably be accounted for if we knew the old folk-speech better.’ 
That is, where he finds no written record of the word, he infers its 
oral existence. ‘‘ Nowhere is it truer that ‘all which is partakes of 
that which was’ than in language.’’*> Again: ‘‘Our very mispro- 
nunciations and distortions of words are ancient.’’*® 

V. Eggleston, like Mr. Mencken of our own time, points out that 
English, at or about the time of Shakespeare, experienced a sudden 
vigorous growth (both in England and America), and that the dis- 


28The Hoosier Schoolmaster, note 1, p. 7. 

29° Wild Flowers of — Speech, 7? p. 524. 
80Tbid., p. 535. 

3i¢¢ Folk- -Speech in America,’’ p. 867. 

32¢¢ Folk-Speech in America,’’ p. 873. 

33Ibid., p. 867. 

34¢* Wild Flowers of English Speech,’’ p. 526. 
35° Wolk-Speech in America,’’ p. 870. 

36] bid., p. 871. 
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covery and colonization of new worlds was the chief stimulating 
factor in this growth. ‘‘In the wilderness of America, English 
speech was a misfit’’ ;*7 new objects and new experiences went at 
first unnamed or poorly named. Americanisms then arose by neces- 
sity, by corruption, by borrowings, and by inventions. ‘‘It was thus 
that English by degrees adjusted itself to a new environment.’’®* 
“The sudden demand upon this close-cabined island speech in the 
seventeenth century for means to represent the endless objects, 
actions, and experiences of the New World and of a widening com- 
merce was one of the most efficient forces for developing modern 
English.’’** But, in spite of the colonists’ need for new words to 
describe the multitude of new objects surrounding them, they 
strangely refused the help of the ready-made aboriginal terms con- 
yeniently at their disposal. English, which theoretically might have 
had its entire nature changed by mixture with the Indian tongues, 
held itself aloof and followed unwaveringly what Edward Sapir 
ealls its own innate ‘‘drift.’’ Few Indian words were borrowed, 
even in reference to foods and animals. ‘‘No Indian words have 
come permanently into our speech for two hundred years — there 
are not so many now as there were in the seventeenth century.’’*° 
“‘Except in place names the Indian tongues vanished as utterly as 
the races that spoke them.’’*! Of those few terms which were bor- 
rowed nearly all were clipped or shortened. Wampumpeak was re- 
duced to wampum, ustatahamen to hominy, asquantosquash to 
squash, pawscohicora to hickory, chichinquamen to chinkapin.* 
This inevitable Anglicization draws Eggleston’s approval: 


The general repulsion to the use of aboriginal words was no doubt increased 
by the polysyllabic prolixity of the agglutinated vocables that gave stateliness 
to the intervals of utterance with which a savage broke the monotony of his 
native taciturnity. Indian words were unhandy vehicles for the ideas of a col- 
loquial and gossiping race... . 

Only people with a great deal of leisure to be used up can afford to speak 
languages so high-stepping as those that flourished in the days of savage 
oratory and ceremony.‘ 


VI. Eggleston observes that significant differences in the speech 
of Americans may be accounted for on the basis of different regions 





87The Transit of Civilization, p. 99. 

88Ibid., p. 99. 

39Jbid., p. 98. 

40°“ Wild Flowers of English Speech,’’ p. 529. 
41Ibid., p. 530. 

*2The Transit of Civilization, p. 106. 

48° Wild Flowers of English Speech,’’ p. 527. 
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of emigration ; observes further that colonists having similar speech 
peculiarities tended to congregate in the new country; and finally 
ventures the hypothesis (since become an axiom among linguists) 
that contemporary American dialects reflect periods and directions 
of English emigration, and are directly derivable from English 
dialects prevailing at the time of the emigrations. Tracing the 
Yankee heouse, teown, and heom, he says: 

There is nothing in English dialect more evidently ancient, for it was a trait 
of the archaic patois of a portion of County Wexford, in Ireland, which was 
settled by a colony of English people who crossed St. George’s Channel in the 
middle ages under Strongbow, full two hundred years before Chaucer’s Canter. 
bury Tales were written. These mediaeval emigrants took out of England with 
them in A. D. 1169 and a little later such Yankee forms as ‘greoune’ for 
ground, ‘pleough’ for plow, and ‘teown’ for town.44 
One of his most accurate observations (confirmed by the findings 
of the Linguistic Atlas) concerns the Scotch-Irish emigration: 

This mixing of variant forms of rustic English was kept up by fresh ar- 
rivals from England, and in the eighteenth century it was complicated by the 
great exodus of people to some of the colonies from the north of Ireland. 
Manifest traces of this Scotch-Irish admixture may be found in Pennsylvania, 
in the Ohio Valley and westward, and along another line of emigration in the 
Appalachian valleys and the table-lands of Virginia and Carolinas.45 

VII. Finally, Eggleston avoids rigidity by admitting the danger 
of generalizations too sweeping and by recognizing the operation 
of individual factors. (a) He observed that words have individual 
histories, and that, not infrequently, a word refuses to conform to 
the general pattern of modification, but goes its own way, ‘‘as the 
result of influences too obscure to be traced.’’** (b) He noticed fur- 
ther that even within well-marked dialect groups there may exist 
striking individual variations. A footnote from The Graysons eluci- 
dates the point: 

Why it was that Bob said ‘bears,’ and did not say ‘b’ars,’ as some of his 
class did, I do not know. Broad as his dialect was, it was perceptibly less 
aberrant than that of Lazar Brown’s family, for example. It is impossible to 
trace the causes for local and family variations of speech; nor is a word always 
pronounced in the same way in a dialect, — it varies in sound sometimes, when 
more or less stress is put upon it. The varieties are here set down as they ex- 
isted, except that print can never give those shades of pronunciation and in- 


flection that constitute so large a part of the peculiarities of speech, local, 
personal, and temporary.47 


(c) As another aspect of the same issue, he had occasion to notice 


44The Transit of Civilization, p. 110. 
45[bid., p. 134. 

46] bid., p. 109. 

47The Graysons, p. 141. 
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many times the rapid and almost irresistible spread of terms. No 
sooner was a word reported peculiar to one region than other ob- 
servers from all parts of the country sprang up and declared its 
long currency in their regions. Dialect, he knew, was a matter of 
terminology as well as of pronunciation, but he knew also that terms 
and expressions, like races, were pretty thoroughly mixed and 
widely diffused, and he essayed the delimitation of a word with 
caution: ‘‘In nothing is the student of American folk-speech so 
liable to error aS in assigning geographical limits to a word or 
phrase.’’** 

In these seven points are expressed Eggleston’s main views about 
language. These views, held as they were at a comparatively early 
date, ‘‘before the scientific study of American folk-speech had been 
undertaken,’’ are remarkable for their breadth, penetration, and 
soundness. Eggleston died in 1902. His ideas on language were 
elaborated between that date and 1871, although it is probable that 
even for some time before the Schoolmaster he had entertained 
much the same general notions. Scientific writers on language at 
these early dates were rare. 

It is fitting to conclude with the observation that Eggleston was 
no pedant. He did not peer out at speech from behind a barricade 
of dictionaries. He knew rustic speech and rustic characters first- 
hand, with the intimacy and insight of a novelist as well as with 
the purely intellectual knowledge of a scholar. He enjoyed dialect 
for its own picturesque sake: ‘‘The rustic like to twist a word about 
so as to make it descriptive. The word tarantula is corrupted by 
Mississippi wood-choppers into tareantelope, and the peasants of 
the Pays de Vaud eall ‘laudanum’ lait d’anon— young ass’s 
milk.’’*° Folk-etymologies, and all homely and pungent expressions 
fascinated him. More than once he championed the use of dialect, 
as in the the character of the Inhabitant, in The Mystery of Metrop- 
olisville. He even regretted, as did Lowell, the macadamizing in- 
fluence of modern life in regimenting and standardizing speech 
forms. He rejoiced at the occasional powerlessness of schoolmasters 
to eradicate long-established expressions: ‘‘Tossell will remain in 
spite of the schoolmaster who ignorantly makes war on the archa- 
isms of speech.’’®° 

48°¢ Folk-Speech in America,’’ p. 874. 


49°¢ Folk-Speech in America,’’ p. 869. 
50° Wild Flowers of English Speech,’’ p. 523. 
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The words he one time applied to Lowell may with scarcely les 
fitness be likewise applied to him: ‘‘one finds [in his works] a rare 
combination of linguistic knowledge with careful observation of 
living speech. . . [plus] the humor indispensable to the study of 
popular usage.”’ 





BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 
THE EARL OF ESSEX AND LIBERALISM 


The Earl of Essex, it is customary to assert, was rash and impet- 
uous, driven by lust for power, and, as such, was the leader of mal- 
contents; it is still believed by some persons, too, that he courted 
popularity as an aid in his quest for the throne. His defects of 
character, rashness and impetuousness and the like, may readily be 
granted ; these weaknesses were however general at the time, accom- 
panying (as often, perhaps usually) tyranny and abuse of power. 
Meanwhile (the problem can but briefly be touched on here) it is a 
matter of grave concern that this traditional appraisal of the Earl 
overlooks important evidence of such significance as to correct the 
prevailing distorted, and therefore cruel, picture. 

The fact is that Essex lived, and died, at a turning point in 
modern history, when Aristotelianism and Scholasticism were rapid- 
ly giving way to the method of physical science developed with the 
aid of the man on the street: there is a close connection between 
the rise of reason and the emergence of the common man, the growth 
of modern economics and science and religious toleration and the 
supremacy of Parliament, and accordingly between the Earl of 
Essex and his popularity with Londoners, scientists, liberal clergy, 
and colonizers. 

We have only to recall in science Galileo (1564-1642), ‘‘the first 
of the moderns’”"*; William Gilbert, whose De Magnete (1600), 
achieved with the aid of artisans, is a landmark in experimental and 
inductive methods of modern science; and, in his way a friend of 
Essex, Francis Bacon, sometimes called the ‘‘father of modern 
science.’’ It is no accident that Bruno, who rejected Aristotelian 
astronomy for that of Copernicus, was burnt at the stake in that 
fateful year of 1600 — the year of Essex’s doom; that Ramus, the 
symbol of reason (who ‘‘outdid his predecessors in the impetuosity 
of his revolt’’—thereby showing a weakness in common with 
Essex) suffered martyrdom in St. Bartholomew’s Massacre. Essex 
too was caught in this web, enduring an inescapable torture at this 
critical moment in human history. Like Bruno, he was also a martyr 


1Dampier, A History of Science, 1942, p. 141. 
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to science, reason, liberty. In his courage (often related to rash. 
ness) he paid the price of liberty. 

When in disgrace at court in the autumn of 1600 — crowning 
evidence of the esteem in which he was held by the merchants — 
Essex was asked to be ‘‘an honorable patron’’ of the newly-founded 
East India Company, an organization composed of pioneers in 
overseas commerce, colonization, and liberalism. This was no gud. 
den impulse. When the chancellorship of Cambridge University, a 
liberal center inspired by the revolutionary ideas of Ramus, fell 
vacant in 1598, Archbishop Whitgift recommended his old pupil 
the Earl of Essex, as knowing his ‘‘honorable disposition toward 
learning and learned men’’: ‘‘I doe not think any man in England 
so fitt for that office, as he is.’”? In 1591, the twenty-four year-old 
Essex had been the candidate of the Puritan party as Oxford’s 
chancellor. In 1596 he bestowed knighthoods on three or four dozen 
knights at Cadiz, an act that was to dog him to his grave — in fact, 
into the twentieth century ; yet at least fifteen of these knights were 
later interested in the settlement of Virginia, and one of them, Sir 
Thomas Gates, is known for his relationship to The Tempest. On 
the eve of his uprising in February, 1601, Essex went to the home 
of his friend Thomas Smythe, the ‘‘Pierpont Morgan of the time,” 
the first governor of the new East India Company, and governor 
of virtually all the later trading companies, including the Virginia 
Company ; Smythe, moreover, was a patron of science: it was at his 
home that the first mathematical lecture was delivered in London 
(1588) by Thomas Hood, a Cambridge man in the circle of Essex. 
It is symptomatic of the humid air of that dying era that Smythe 
was thrown into the Tower (not until the day before Essex’s execu- 
tion!), to be released and immediately knighted by the new king. 
Essex entrusted the guardianship of his son and heir to his friend 
Sir Henry Savile, ‘‘the most learned Englishman in profane litera- 
ture of the reign of Elizabeth,’’* head of Merton and Eton, forever 
remembered for the two chairs of geometry and astronomy — sub- 
jects inspired, significantly, by the new vocational Gresham College, 
promoted by Essex men. The friend of Essex and Savile, the great 
Bodley, ‘‘founded the first practically public library in Europe.’ 

If a man’s stature is to be measured by his secretaries, then Essex 


2Mullinger, The University of Cambridge, 11, 440. 
8Dictionary of National Biography, ‘‘Saville,’’ quoting Hallam. 
4Dictionary of National Biography, ‘‘ Bodley.’’ 
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is one of the most epic of men: Sir William Temple, who introduced 
Ramus at Cambridge (the philosophy to spread presently to the 
new Cambridge) in a commentary dedicated to Sir Philip Sidney, 
for whom he had previously been secretary, and in whose arms 
Sidney died; Sir Henry Wotton, diplomat and friend of poets, 
visited Kepler and watched him at his experiments — an account of 
which he sent to Bacon, at the time employed on the Novum Or- 
ganum; Henry Cuffe, the brilliant young Greek scholar whom 
Savile made fellow of Merton (Cuffe had welcomed the Queen at 
Carfax in 1592), suffered with Essex in 1601;° and Anthony Bacon, 
the nobler of the two brothers according to some contemporaries, 
wished to ‘‘transfer’’ the dedication of his brother’s Essays from 
himself to Essex. 

Navigators, who helped throw out the lifeline of the British 
Empire, and scientists sought the patronage of Essex; military 
authorities dedicated their works to him; poets saw in him the hope 
of England — Shakespeare among them; the Earl’s most intimate 
companion was the Earl of Southampton (released by James on his 
way to London in 1603), the illustrious patron of poets, including 
Shakespeare — no mean praise; it is apposite in view of charges of 
rashness still aimed at Southampton that he belonged to the Patriot 
Party headed by the two Sandys brothers, who lent their nobility 
to the great Virginia experiment; and so on, and so on. As for the 
exiled Essex’s designs on the crown, it need scarcely be added that 
the commercial magnates could not have had such fears — at the 
very time too when the members of the court visited Essex at their 
peril; it also follows that the realists on the mart were not exces- 
sively worried by the Earl’s rashness and impetuousness. Had the 
financiers been in doubt, they could have turned to Raleigh; he, 
however, hated the common man and in turn was hated by him, a 
fact that helps to explain why traders and colonizers looked not to 
him, ‘‘the last Elizabethan,’’ but to Essex. 

Meanwhile, this leader of forward minds, of commercial enter- 
prise and colonization, of liberal clergy, including even the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, was accused on the scaffold of ‘‘atheism”’ 
and ‘‘popery’’ —a charge to be repeated later by Secretary Cecil; 
small wonder that the executioner was nearly mobbed by the citi- 
zenry, that the sermons, state-prepared, met with coldness from 
the commonalty — the very commons whose minds at the time were 


5He was hanged at Tyburn. Birch, Elizabeth, 11, 493. 
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tossing on the ocean in mighty ventures of commercial enterprise, 
and though the Earl was denied even liberty of conscience, smal] 
wonder that men of commerce went scot free — such is the power 
of the purse. 

When the Star Chamber was abolished (1641), John Milton, who 
likewise had felt the Ramean influence, paid his respects to this 
Chamber of Horrors: ‘‘she is now fallen from the stars with 
Lucifer’’ (Areopagitica, 1644) ; yet it was in this tribunal waiting 
to be carried away with the other wreckage of obsolete institutions 
that Essex was tried in the summer of 1600; rather, it was a pre. 
tense at trial, with a packed jury, resulting in a gross miscarriage 
of justice at the very time when the founders of the East India 
Company were inviting the recently exiled Earl to become their 
‘‘honourable patron.’’ Had Milton lived in 1600, he would in all 
likelihood have suffered the fate of Essex; had Essex lived in the 
next generation, he would in all probability have become another 
pillar of the Empire. In any case, there comes to mind Gibbon’s 
melancholy remark that history is ‘‘little more than the register of 
the crimes, follies and misfortunes of mankind.’’ On this point 
Shakespeare also had something pertinent to say: 


The evil that men do lives after them, 
The good is oft interred with their bones. 


It should not be too late yet for a disinterment. 
University of Iowa E. P. Kuni 


FURTHER COMMENT ON ARISTOTLE’S HEROES 


Readers of my ‘‘ Aristotle’s Good and Just Heroes’’ (Philological 
Quarterly, January 1945) will wish to be referred to Lane Cooper’s 
‘The Villain as ‘Hero’,’’ which is readily available in his Arsto- 
telian Papers (Ithaca, 1939), pp. 131ff. Professor Cooper there 
contends that ‘‘any one possessed of ‘autonomy of will’ cannot in 
the Aristotelian scheme be regarded as wholly without virtue,” 
and, calling attention to Poetics XVIII, 1456a19-25, remarks that 
‘* Aristotle does recognize the success achieved by some of the later 
Greek poets in doing what Shakespeare subsequently did with the 
clever villain and the brave wrongdoer in Richard III and Mac- 
beth.’’ In the ‘‘finest’’ tragedy, however, the protagonist will of 
course be of the kind described in Chapter XIII. 

It has been pointed out to me in correspondence that there is no 
extant Greek tragedy which exactly fulfills the specifications of 
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Chapter XIII as I read it ; that is, there is no play in which, though 
the ‘‘man in the midst’’ goes down and the ‘‘particularly wicked 
man” survives, a party of good men remains and the wicked as a 
group are not fortunate. This perhaps cannot be gainsaid. Aris- 
totle, as I see it, gives a normative definition ; a given play is to be 
applauded in so far as it approximates it. 

The use of petaEd tovtwv in Rhetoric 11, 1385b34 and 1390a29, 
‘ suggests, I must acknowledge, that 6 petaEd tovtwv of Poetics XIII, 
1453a7, is a compound of good and bad; he is certainly not to be 
understood, however, as avoiding equally undesirable extremes of 
goodness and badness — Aristotle emphasizes his ‘‘great error,’’ 
his representativeness, his worth, says nothing of any flaws, faults, 
or frailties of character that undo him, he is himself émevxys. 

Ignorance of Professor Cooper’s article (cited above) prevented 
me from calling attention to the following statement: ‘‘In the chief 
passage, from Chapter 13, there may be some special reason why 
Aristotle in talking of the good and the bad should pass from the 
plural to the singular number, and back to the plural again; in 
translating, Bywater, among others, tends to use the singular 
throughout. It is unsafe to do that.’’ I am hopeful that Professor 
Cooper will be able to endorse my interpretation of the passage. 

University of Iowa Seymour M. PITCHER 











BOOK REVIEW 


Paradise Lost in our Time. Some Comments by Douglas Bush. Ithaca: Cornel] 
University Press, 1945. 


In recent years Milton’s poetry has been the subject of so much adverse 
criticism that no writer favorably disposed to him can safely disregard it. 
Quite naturally, therefore, though with some apology, Professor Bush devotes 
the first of the four lectures comprised in this volume to a consideration of 
the opinions advanced by Mr. T. S. Eliot, Middleton Murry, and others. His 
plea certainly seems less prejudiced and dogmatic than his opponents’, but one 
may doubt the persuasive force of such argument for those whose opinions are 
already settled. In the long run, the analysis and criticism of the three re- 
maining lectures will constitute the really vital portion of this interesting 
volume. 


The second lecture, which is probably the most helpful and timely of the 
four, deals with the religious and ethical principles of Paradise Lost. The 
author wisely eschews its heretical statements so much discussed today and s0 
can examine the poem, as it was intended to be examined, without reference 
to the De Doctrina Christiana. Thus he is able to make plain the basically 
Christian thought of the poem and its place in the Christian-Classical tradition. 
Against so much modern thinking he sets Milton’s belief ‘‘that good is good 
and evil evil, that man is a religious and moral being in a religious and moral 
universe, and that the destiny of the race depends upon the individual soul.’’ 
To justify this statement the author must needs explain Milton’s concept of 
Christian liberty and his trust in right reason, for they alone account for his 
insistence on the ‘‘absolute values of good and evil, reason and unreason.’’ 
The epic is often called a Puritan poem, although there is nothing in it 
distinctly Puritan save possibly a disparagement of set prayers in Book V and 
a condemnation of unworthy clergymen in Book XII. It may be safer, then, 
to accept Professor Bush’s assertion that Milton, ‘‘the great Puritan enemy 
of the Anglican church, was in the same tradition of Christian humanism as 
Hooker.’’ 


Of the remaining two chapters the key-thought seems to be: ‘‘no [other] 
Renaissance poet had so critical and creative an understanding of the great 
principle of decorum as Milton. Yet within the limits of epic decorum he 
achieved wide variety of tone and movement.’’ The consideration of Satan’s 
réle in the whole artistic plan, the close analysis of several of the speeches, and 
the attention given to some of the more dramatic portions of the plot seemingly 
rest on a recognition of such decorum. The changing style of both verse and 
syntax deserves more ample consideration than it receives, since critics too 
often have considered passages of only one kind; but more could hardly be 
expected of a book necessarily so brief as this. —E. N.S. T. 








